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SGA calls on Univ. to 
revoke Cosby's degree 


By CLAIRE FOX “Mr. Cosby’s actions, 
For The News-Letter both alleged and admit- 
ted, do not represent and 
are indeed axiomatically 

The Student Govern- contradictory to our core 
ment Association (SGA) values as an institution,” 
unanimously passed a_ the resolution states. 
resolution on ‘Tuesday The University has not 
calling for the University yet decided whether they 
to rescind Bill Cosby’s will revoke Cosby’s hon- 
honorary degree. orary degree. 

After speaking to Lili Bernard, a parent 
members of the Sexual of a student at Hopkins, 
Assault Resource Unit is one of the women who 
(SARU) has ac- 
and many ee ee eee cused Bill 
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MR. PHI MU 


students &,, : Cosby _ of 
on  cam- Mr. Bill Cosby sexual as- COURTESY OF CINDY JIANG 
pus, SGA and his actions sault. Re- Alex Hsiao from Beta Theta Pi won the annual Mr. Phi Mu competition, which supports the Katie Oppo Research Fund. See Page A3. 
Execu- a cently, she 
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dent Jack bers of 


porjciet thevaluesnor saw ne LOVE (Cludlly: real relationships at Hopkins 


the character of 


there was : : cop merely =; OF 
unani- [the University]. the Board By CATHERINE ting people down. But if school where you really man year, when they lived 
m Ostes ae SGA of Trustees PALMER you put time into your need one. Not like, ‘Oh, I inthe same hall. However, 
support Maureen | News & Features Editor significant other and re- needed a girlfriend’ But he believes that finding a 
to repeal RESOLUTION g Marsh and ally care, you really can’t at the same time, I have _ significant other is not al- 
Cosby’s Maes «=I nterim Though balancing a _ let them down, which is that person and they’re ways that simple, especial- 
honorary Vice Presi- | romanticrelationship and a really good feeling,” there for me.” ly given the party-based 
degree. He believes that, dentand General Counsel the academic load at Hop- Kyle, a sophomore who social scene at Hopkins. 
as the voice of the student Paul Pineau to discuss re- | kinscanbe difficult many elected to use a pseud- Beginnings “T would say that there 
m"Dody, the SGA must take _ voking Cosby’s honorary | students say that beingin onym, said.. “It’s a best are people out there look- 
action on the subject. degree from Hopkins. ' a relationship is worth friend. It’s someone who’s Kyle met his girlfriend ing for relationships, and 
“The school is very Bartholet met with Sec- | the effort — regardless of always there for you at a__ the first day of their fresh-__ they’re probably a minor- 
much against sexual vio- retary Marshandaschool | whether your significant ity on campu&,” Kyle said. 


lence,” he said. “We can- lawyer, as well, who said Penn TedSOrMiles Se a | in terms of trying to find 
not stand to keep his hon- _ that the Board of Trustees | of away or right here on | a relationship and going 


orary degree.” wants to hear student in- campus. ( e | out to parties, it’s gener- 
The resolution con-  puton the matter. “There’s a lot of things uns On Calm US: CXaS | ally not the best thing I’d 


demns Cosby’s actions In the resolution, SGA | that are really soul-crush- as | say if you're looking re- 
and quotes previous Uni- says that allowing Cosby | ing at Hopkins like bad | | I d I d b | | ally for a good relation- 
versity statements on sex- to keep the degree goes grades... not doing well aw S ls S u én (: ad (: ship... one that’s going to 
ual assault. See SGA, pace A6 in your clubs and let- See RELATIONSHIPS, pace A5 
By ALEX DRAGONE anti-gun legislation, al- 
Senior Staff Writer lows for carrying guns on 


campuses, the bill would 
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permits to have concealed president of the College 
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By SHERRY SIMKOVIC and essayist, on Tuesday. “From the day she | firearms on their person Republicans, said he is simplifies 
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Columbia University and said, before starting to | a government-issued per- ents would definitely feel | ideal schedules, whether, 


New York University. She read. “This is not going to | mit or license.” less secure.” that entails Fridays free or 
was elected a fellow of be any more complicated Students have mixed Senior Charlotte John- | avoiding 9 a.m. classes. 
the Royal Society of Lit- than that.” feelings about allowing son feels more strongly Students often struggle 
erature in 2002. She explained that the | guns on campus. Hopkins that guns do not have a | with this process, since 
Andrew Motion, novel focused on two | is a private institution, so place on campus. | the Integrated Student In- 
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Palestinian activist discusses gov't corruption 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


Palestinian human 
rights activist Bassem Eid 
spoke in Charles Com- 
mons Salon B on Tuesday 
about corruption in the 
Palestinian National Au- 
thority, which nominally 
governs the Gaza Strip and 
parts of the West Bank. The 
event was hosted by mul- 
tiple organizations, includ- 
ing Hopkins Hillel. 

Eid was born in Jerusa- 
lem and lived in the Shua- 
fat Refugee Camp outside 
of the city for 33 years. 
In 1988 he started work- 
ing for B’Tselem, an Is- 
raeli nonprofit dedicated 
to documenting human 
rights violations. 

The 1993 Oslo Accords, 
which tried to end de- 
cades of conflict between 
Israel and the Palestinian 
Liberation Organizaion 
(PLO), was a turning point 
for him. Eid watched 
the televised ceremonial 
signing of the deal that 
took place at the White 
House. Chairman of the 
PLO Yasser Arafat and 
Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin of the State of Israel 
were the signatories. 

‘Immediately I realized 
that my leadership, Pales- 
tinian leadership, almost 
grown out under the Arab 
dictatorship and violations 
of human rights and the 
human rights by itself is 
not going to be in the top 
of its own agenda,” he said. 
“Immediately, I decided 
to resign from B’Tselem 
in that time to create the 
Palestinian Human Rights 
Monitoring Group... to fo- 


~ cus on the violations com-. 


a be the Palestinian 


Eid discussed the dif- 
ficulties of serving as a 
watchdog for government 
abuses. 

“You look to create a hu- 
man rights organization 
under the Arab regime, 


Author investigates legalizing prostitution in U.S. 


By PETER JI 
For The News-Letter 


Alison Bass, author 
and assistant professor of 
journalism at West Vir- 
ginia University, present- 
ed her newly published 
book, Getting Screwed: 
Sex Workers and the Law, 
at Red Emma’s Bookstore 
Coffeehouse on Tuesday. 

She made a case for de- 
criminalizing prostitution 
based on research for her 
book and scientific studies 
that connect decriminal- 
ization to reduced crime 
and lowered rates of sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. 

In the book she details 
individual accounts of 
sex workers that she met 
throughout the country. 

While conducting her 
research, she said that 
meeting with sex work- 
ers changed her views of 
people who participate in 
prostitutions. She spoke 
about a particular inter- 
view she had with a mid- 
dle-class escort who said 
she enjoyed her work. 
“She came from an 
Orthodox Jewish back- 
ground and she did a lot 
of social work with the 
homeless,” Bass said. “I 
~ was immediately struck 
by how articulate and 
well-read she was.” 


it’s like to commit suicide,” 
Eid said. “I was slandered 
and defamed by Arafat. In 
January ‘96, I was arrested 
by Arafat security forces 
— we used to call them the 
presidential security forc- 
es. But I was so lucky that 
I [was] kept in jail for only 
25 hours.” 

Warren Christopher, 
U.S. Deputy Secretary of 
State under President Bill 
Clinton, petitioned on 
Eid’s behalf. 

“He told Arafat per- 

sonally that within five 
minutes I want [it] to be on 
the news that Bassem [is] 
released so that probably 
gave me a kind of impu- 
nity, let’s say, in front of 
the Palestinian Authority,” 
Eid said. “I remember that 
a week after my release I 
met the current Palestin- 
ian President Mahmoud 
Abbas in one of the occa- 
sions. And Abbas came to 
me and he said, ‘When I 
heard about your arrest, 
I also called Arafat and I 
told Arafat it’s a big mis- 
take to arrest to [youl]. So I 
hope that Abbas is still re- 
membering what he really 
called Arafat.” 
’ Eid explained his cur- 
rent opinion of Abbas as 
President of the Palestin- 
ian Authority. 

“In my opinion, Mr. Ab- 
bas is only representing his 
two sons and his wife,” Eid 
said. “Nobody's trusting 
him if he’s really going to 
benefit the Palestinians one 
day or not.” 

According to Eid, peace 
agreements are not solving 
any problem in the Gaza 
Strip. 

“Unfortunately, we the 
Palestinians became a so 


ego ‘00k over the Gaza 


“Strip eeu 


able to Gate any ind of 
unity or any kind of recon- 
ciliation between the two 
biggest Palestinian politi- 
cal parties,” Eid said. “Be- 
sides that, we have already 
signed five agreements 


world who advocate for 
the rights of sex workers. 

“From talking with a lot 
of sex workers throughout 
the country, I realized that 
the popular narrative of 
prostitutes as being drug 
addicted or exploited was 
wrong. Most of them are 
doing it by choice, mainly 
for economic reasons,” she 
said. “While 
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in order to achieve unity 
and reconciliation between 
these parties. But unfortu- 
nately while we are signing 
more agreements, we are 
moving backward.” 

Eid also discussed the 
2014 Israel-Gaza conflict. 

“IT wrote an article in 
the middle of the war, and 
I said it’s very clear that 
no doubt that the Hamas 
is using their own people 
as human shields. I didn’t 
wait for the Amnesty In- 
ternational when they put 
their report one year... I 
didn’t wait for the human 
rights lawyers who also 
published a report after 
one year... I said it very 
soon and that’s based on 
the [information] that my 
field workers are collecting 
in the Gaza Strip,” Eid said. 
“I said that any normal 
country around the world 
is using its own missiles 
and its rockets to protect 
its people, but the Hamas 
did exactly the opposite. 
The Hamas used its own 
people to protect its mis- 
siles and rockets.” 

Eid then elaborated 
on the use of Palestinians 
as human shields. He ex- 
plained that at the onset of 
the war Palestinians began 
evacuating their homes. 
The Israeli army, mean- 
while, realized it was “im- 
possible” to attack while 
civilians remained in the 
area, according to Eid. 
Hamas, realizing that fact, 
began forcing Palestinians 
back into their homes. 

Eid said the idea that 
Palestinians are support- 
ing Hamas is a false notion. 

“People don’t want 
Hamas, but what is their 
other choice? These people 


divided society. Since con Ae living under dictator- : 


hiy 
‘couldn't Fiinttion at all,” 
Eid said. “It is forbidden for 
people to complain... They 
have to tell everybody that 
we are living here in the 
Gaza Strip.” 
Eid elaborated on what 


ety, Evangelicals are much 
harder on prostitution in 
general. In countries where 
they’re Catholic like France 
and Spain, sex workers are 
more tolerated... Sex work- 
ers are treated with more 
respect and clients are 
treated with much more 

respect,” she said. 
Bass also said that this 
stigmatic 


a number view of sex 
of them are ,, workers 
trafficking “For many in Ameri- 
victims, the can socie 
vast major- MOMer, Ee work causes thal 
ity aredoing is empowering.” __ legal rights 
it by choice.” and human 
In her — ALISON BASS, dignity tobe 
‘view,  anti- AUTHOR overlooked. 
prostitution “Statis- 
laws are tics have 
often inef- been in- 
fective in re- flated and 
ducing prostitution. These falsehoods have been 
laws alsodenyapersonthe spread. The problem is 
ability to participate ineco- that more money goes into 


nomic activity. She rejects 


the view shared by some 


feminists that prostitution 
is an exploitative activity. 
“For many women, sex 
work is empowering. Even 
more so for men, sex work 


enables many people who 


don’t have the income or 
education to pay loans, 


law enforcement instead 
of social services,” Bass 
said. “Many sex workers 
have been abused or ne- 
glected, many don’t feel 
comfortable in large cities, 


and many are selling sex _ 
for survival on the streets. _ the 
although she came hoping, 


What many young people 
need is counseling, educa- 
tion and social help. What 
they don’t need is pane 


tive of the book and re-— 


developed countries that 
cater to white people,” ae 


Intersession, semester 
abroad compared 


he called the oppression | 


of the Palestinian people. 

“The Palestinian 
thority since its establish- 
ment in 1994, I don’t think 
that they [have] even tried 
to benefit their people,” Eid 
said. “I don’t remember 
that there is one university | 
built by them. I don’t re- | 
member that there is a kin- 
dergarten built by them. I 


don’t remember that there | | 
is a clinic built by the Pal- | | 


estinian Authority.” | 

Eid also condemned 
the outbreak of violence 
against Jews in Jerusalem. | 

“That will never solve | 
our problems,” Eid said. 
“That will never bring us | 
any kind of prosperity,” 
Eid said. 

Sophomore Peas | 
Schlesinger, who helped | 
organize the event, said | 
Eid’s talk was very timely. 

“We wanted to offer a | 
more diverse voice to the 
conversation about issues | 
related to the Israeli-Pales- 


Au- | 


By MEGAN CALLANAN 


| For The News-Letter 


Studying abroad, a com- 


tinian conflict, especially | 
in light of everything going | 
on with Alan Dershowitz,” 
Schlesinger said. 

She said the talk was ben- 
eficial to people who knew | 
about the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict and those seeking to | 
become more informed. 

“IT got a lot out of it, 
and it was very informa- 
tive, but I’m someone who 
knows a lot about these 
issues because I’m Israeli, 
and I’m concerned with 
these things,” she said. “I | 
think it’s more an effort to 
educate people who don’t 
know a lot about it.” 

Sophomore Jacob Klein 
said the talk helped him 
become more educated 
about the issue. 

JAS a a Jew, I feel a con-— 

n tc Israel, but 12 


ma of the conflict” The | 
said. “I’m not always the 
most informed about the 
conflict, so it really helped 
me learn more about what 
the core issues that need to 
be addressed are.” 


the term “sex worker” is 
still problematic, since 
people relate it to the term 
“sex trafficking,” or forced, 
commercial _ prostitution, 
which may or may not in- 
volve the forced relocation 


of the person. 
The audience asked 
about discrimination 


within the sex industry. 
Sex workers get less pro- 
tection from police than 
other citizens due to their 
strained relationship with 
street officers. Bass thinks 
that — decriminalization 
will help police protect 
sex workers better from 
violent clients. 

“In researching this 
book, I found that basically 
police target minority sex 
workers: not only people 
working on the street, but 
also vendors. Especially, 
they target transgender 
people,” Bass said. “They 
told me _ horror stories 
about how some sex work- | 
ers were raped, and the po- 
lice said, ‘You can’t rape a 
sex worker,” 

Baltimorean . Andrea’ 
Clara-Vega thought that 
talk was interesting, 


to hear sex workers speak 
for themselves. 
“1 feel like the perspec- 


search is limited. It’s not 
talking about sex work- 


ders in developing coun- | _ 
tries. It talks about sex ingand liv 


workers in homogenous, 


Rican" said. 
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mon experience at Hop- 
kins, is possible through 


| various programs offered 


throughout the year. How- 
ever, students can find 
the process of choosing a 
program overwhelming. 
A wide array of study- 
abroad options, including 
Intersession trips, summer 
programs and _ semester 
and year-long programs, 
are available, and students 
can speak to the merits and 
disadvantages of each. 
Students can begin 
studying abroad as early 
as the fall of their sopho- 
more year and can choose 
to study abroad any ‘se- 
mester from sophomore 
fall through senior fall. 
Students es to spans 
a_semes 
D Hey: e 7 
tiniversity “Abroad, Vetted 
Programs and Hopkins 
Departmental Programs. 
Through the Direct En- 
rollment method of study 
abroad, students “apply as 
visiting, non-degree stu- 
dents directly in the host 
university and take regu- 
larly scheduled classes 
with national and interna- 
tional students” and then 
transfer the credits they 
earned abroad towards 
their studies at Hopkins. 
Vetted Programs are 
specialized programs that 
students are unable to di- 


rectly enroll into, but are | 


able to participate in be- 
cause they have been eval- 
uated and approved by 
the Office of Study Abroad 
and the Faculty Advisory 
Committee. Hopkins De- 
partmental Programs are 
located in Madrid, Paris, 
Berlin, Bologna, Rome, To- 
kyo and Nanjing and are 
convenient for students 
because credit transfers 
from these programs have 
been automatically ap- 
proved by the school. 

Senior Alex Schulick 
spent a semester in Madrid 
as part of the Hopkins en 
Madrid program where 
students stay with Spanish 
families and take classes 
in Spanish at Universidad 
Carlos III de Madrid. 

“I think the most en- 
riching thing in life is to 
absorb different people's 
perspectives, cultures, and 
customs, all the while in- 
tegrating them into your 
own character and shaping 


growing from the experi- 


ence,” Schulick wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter, 


Studying abroad is not | 
limited to the oxpenlenied i comp! 


| you have and the | 


i a by Mees ag 
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The Office of Study Abroad offers various international programs. 


ences and _ perspectives 
you've gained,” he wrote. 

Schulick believes a 
longer study abroad ex- 
perience, semester or year 
long, is better than a short 
voyage. 

“(It] gives you the 
chance to absorb the cul- 
ture and achieve a higher 
level of fluency in a for- 
eign language,” he wrote. 

Sophomore Alessan- 
dra Golden looks forward 
to spending a semester in 
Europe next year. 

[I'm excited to] get to 
know a city or country ina 
way that I might never get 
the chance to again... and 
also get to explore sey- 
eral other countries in the 
process,” she wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

In addition to the more 
traditional study-a road 
options, semester 
ong prog ams, stu 


periénces. can paltitipate 
in Intersession and. sum- 
mer study-abroad options. 
Over Intersession, Hop- 
kins offers three credit 
trips to Barcelona, Brazil, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Florence, 
Ghana, London, Paris, Sal- 
amanca and Uganda, open 
to all students regardless 
of major or year. 
Sophomore Kathryn 
Cummings plans to par- 
ticipate in the Florence 
Art History trip over in- 
tersession this year. 

“II've] always had an 
interest in [art history], but 
never had much time to 
pursue it... _ Straight from 
the source,” she wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 

Cummings decided to 
study abroad over Interses- 
sion because, as an engi- 
neering student, it did not 
interfere with her major 
requirements and would 
also gain her three credits. 

Senior Elisa H te 
participated in ‘the 
kins abroad prog 
Ecuador and the Galape 
gos Islands last year dur- 
ing Intersession. —— “"! 

“I enjoyed meeting‘new 
people from Hopkins and 
going on extremely unique 
adventures through the 
Amazon rainforest and 
Galapagos Islands with 
them,” she wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“I didn’t want to miss an 
entire semester with my 
friends and a whole track/ 
cross country season.” — 


Similar to 
Heacock noted that as a. 
pre-veterinary student, 


hs eae trip al- 
owed her to study abroad 
out disru 


es 
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By KELSEY KO 
For The News-Letter 


The Phi Mu sorority 
hosted its fifth annual Mr. 
Phi Mu event at Shriver 
Hall at 7 p.m. on Tues- 
day. Tickets were $5 at the 
door, with all proceeds 
going towards the Katie 
Oppo Ovarian Cancer Re- 
search Fund. 

Ally Perry, a Phi Mu sis- 
ter who lives close to Katie 
Oppo’s hometown, said a 
few words at the start of 
the event that explained its 
significance and the rea- 
son why it is held in honor 
of Katie Oppo, a Phi Mu 
sister and Hopkins stu- 
dent who passed away in 
her sophomore year from 
ovarian cancer. 

“For those of you who 
don’t know, we're raising 
money for the Katie Oppo 
Ovarian Cancer Research 
Fund in memory of the 
Gamma Tau sister who 
sadly passed away while 
she was at Hopkins. Ka- 
tie Oppo was from a town 
just 10 minutes away from 
me in Long Island,” Perry 
said. “She was a beautiful, 
sweet and intelligent girl 
who adored Johns Hop- 
kins and was on a deter- 
mined path to becoming a 
doctor.” 

Perry continued to ex- 
plain how Katie fought 
cancer during her time at 
Hopkins. 

“As a freshman, Ka- 
tie joined Phi Mu in the 
spring of 2010. In the fall of 
2010 as she getting ready 
to head back to Hopkins 
along with her five new 
friends, just weeks before 
her sophomore year, she 
was diagnosed with Stage 


4 small cell carcinoma of | 


the ovary, which is a very 
aggressive type of cancer,” 
she said. “That fall, Ka- 
tie eagerly participated in 
Halloween activities back 


at home with her friends 
who came back to visit 
her. She was a determined 
individual who ended up 
being privately tutored to 
study for her sophomore 
classes since she was un- 
able to return to campus 
during her treatment. Katie 
fought and fought until she 
finally succumbed to can- 
cer in April of 2011.” 

The competition started 
with an introduction of the 
three judges who included 
Phi Mu President Sarah 
Manzone as well as two 
Phi Mu alums, Lucy Wood- 
row and Allie Baker. The 
eligible bachelors included 
men from numerous Hop- 
kins fraternities and var- 
sity sports who were nomi- 
nated by their brothers and 
team members. The contes- 
tants went through three 
rounds — the introduction, 
the talent and the question 
and answer portions. 

The talent portion 
showcased acts ranging 
from AEPi’s Maxwell Pinz 
chugging an entire gallon 
of milk, Fiji’s Sam Kerans 


performing a dramatic 


reading of the R. Kelly 
song Ignition Remix, to a 
duet of the High School 
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Mr. Phi Mu crowned at cancer fundraiser Profs. discuss South 
African student unrest 


COURTESY OF CINDY JIANG 
Contestants danced in the first stage of the Mr. Phi Mu competition, which benefits cancer research. 


Musical song “Breaking 
Free” performed by Brett 
Gaggiano and Anthony 
Campanile in Wawa. 

Audience members 
voted after each round to 
determine who they want- 
ed to crownas the next Mr. 
Phi Mu. In the final round, 
the top five contestants 
were Alex Hsiao from 
Beta, TJ Reeves and Eric 
Alimena from Track and 
Field, Claudio Malicdem 
II from Sig Chi, Sam Ker- 
ans from Fiji and Bryan 
Gustafson from Phi Psi. 

In the final round each 
individual answered 
questions such as “Boxers 
or briefs?” and “What’s 
your favorite thing about 
yourself and why?” 

“We're just out here for 
the memories,” TJ Reeves 
and Eric Alimena from 
Track and Field, said in re- 
sponse to why they were 
here. “We came out here 
to strengthen our bond, 
have some fun and raise 
money for the Katie Oppo 
Cancer Research Founda- 
tion.” = 

In the end, Alex Hsiao 
from Beta was crowned 
2015 Mr. Phi Mu. Hsiao 
received a Phi Mu shirt, 


flowers and a Chipotle 
gift card. In an email to | 
The News-Letter, Hsiao | 
wrote about his experi- 
ence preparing for and 
participating in the event. 


“My experience 
throughout the night 
was pretty amazing. It 


was great to be in front 
of so many people, but so 
nerve-wracking because 
you have no idea how 


By ROLLIN HU 
For The News-Letter 


Sean Jacobs, assistant 
professor of International 


| Affairs at The New School 


they’ ll react to anything | 


that you do,” Hsiao wrote. 
“As for my preparation, I 
sat down with a bunch of 


in New York, and Dan 
Magaziner, an associate 
professor of history at Yale 
University, spoke on Fri- 
day about the student pro- 


| tests in South Africa. Since 


my brothers to work on | 
what I should do. Andrew | 


Colombo cut the 
and from there 
thing just came from my 
own thoughts or brothers’ 
advice. My whole outfit 


music | 
every- | 


was done by my girlfriend | 


so that really helped!” 
The event was hosted 
as an entertaining way to 
raise money for a cause 
close to the hearts of Phi 
Mu. Money raised at the 


event will only continue | 


to support and fund re- 


search that will benefit for | 
ovarian cancer, especially 


at Hopkins’ very own 
School of Medicine. 
“Katie’s mother Lynn 
created the Katie Oppo 
Ovarian Cancer Research 
Fund to raise money for 
ovarian cancer awareness 
and research. Two years 
ago, they funded a re- 
search project for ovarian 


cancer with Dr. Le-Ming | 


Shih, who’s a professor of 
biology and oncology at 
the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medi- 
cine,” judge Ally Perry 
said. “They look forward 


| 


to working with him again | 
in the near future, as Dr. | 


Shih’s research involves 
treating and preventing 
cancer, especially ovarian 


cancer, I’m very. proud to , 


say that in the past five 
years we have raised over 
$20,000 for the Katie Oppo 
Research Fund.” 


COURTESY OF CINDY JIANG 
Contestants performed talents, including AEPi’s Maxwell Pinz, who chugged an entire gallon of milk. 


Clothesline Project fights sexual assault on campus 


"By ANNA WESCHE 
For The News-Letter 


The Clothesline Proj- 

_ ect was displayed out- 
_ side the Fresh Food Café 
(FFC) on Thursday. The 
'. Sexual Assault Resource 
Unit (SARU), the Hopkins 
Feminists and the Center 

’ for Health, Education, & 


4 


55S) COURTESY OF DANIELLE PITKOFF 
~ The T-shirts had captions that advocate against sexual assault culture. 


_Wellness (CHEW) collab- 


orated on the project. 

The Clothesline Project 
is a display of shirts with 
messages and_illustra- 


tions that have been cre- 
ated by women who have 
survived violence or by 
someone who was close 
to a murdered woman 
who was a victim of sex- 


4 


ual violence. The Project 
was created to increase 
awareness of violence 
against women and the 
lifelong impact it leaves. 
The movement also cel- 
ebrates strength and gives 
women an outlet to break 
the taboo and silence that 
surround sexual violence 
experiences. 

SARU Public Relations 
Director Danielle Pitkoff 
spoke about the project. 

“Tt was a collaboration 
between Hopkins Femi- 
nists, SARU and CHEW, 
but it’s a national project. I 
believe this is the first time 
we have done this here at 
Hopkins, but we hope to 
continue it as an ongoing 
project where we would 
be able to save the shirts 
we have now and continue 
adding,” she said. 

Leading up to the dis- 
play, there were safe space 
workshops where anyone 
was welcome to come 


y 


and create shirts for the 
line. The three organiza- 
tions worked to provide 
T-shirts so that people 
could express what they 
wanted. 

Trigger warning signs 
were placed all around 
the display in order to 
warn viewers of messages 
that could be emotionally 
distressing. 

According to the Proj- 
ect’s official website, as of 
2001, 


munities and several for- 
eign countries. 

“Having a_ physical 
display on our cam- 
pus not only promotes 
awareness, but also 
serves as a memorial 
and a type of healing aid 
to survivors and those 
who have been affected 
by sexual and intimate 
partner violence,” Pitkoff 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


“Clotheslines” can . 
- be found in over 500 com- 


mid-October, students 
of several South African 
universities have been 
protesting a proposed 11.5 
percent tuition hike an- 
nounced by President Ja- 
cob Zuma. 

Major South African 
universities have been 
shut down since Oct. 19. 
Protests spread to other 
college campuses where 
students have taken to the 
streets and have occupied 
government buildings. 
Many of these protests 
were met by police armed 
with stun grenades and 
tear gas. On Oct. 21, stu- 
dents forced their way into 
Parliament. Support for the 
protests grew on Twitter, 
and the resulting hashtag, 
#FeesMustFall, gave the 
movement its name. 

On Oct. 23, President Ja- 
cob Zuma met with stake- 
holders and caved to the 
students’ demands to cut 
the fee increase for 2016. 
Despite this announce- 
ment, students have con- 
tinued to protest for free 
public education and the 
elimination of labor out- 
sourcing on campuses. 

Jacobs and Magaziner 
explained their opinions 
on the causes and the fu- 
ture of the student protests. 

Jacobs first clarified 
that the events are still 
ongoing, which makes it 
difficult to predict what 
will happen next. 

“We are talking about 
a protest where we don’t 
know where it’s going,” 
Jacobs said. “It’s unfold- 
ing as we speak.” 

Dr. Jacobs then gave 
his opinion on the nature 
of the student protests. 

“The first thing to say 
about this right now is that 
this is not a revolution,” 
Jacobs said. “I don’t know 
where it’s going, I can only 
describe what is happen- 
ing right now but primari- 
ly this is a student protest.” 

Jacobs drew attention 
to previous student pro- 
tests to give weight to his 
opinion, citing the fact that 
students are a tiny portion 
of the South African popu- 
lation that are dispropor- 
tionately white and have 
little political sway. He was 
clear that this movement 
is not as transformational 
as the protests that ended 
Apartheid in the 1990s. 

“Just to put it in per- 
spective that this is a very 
small segment of society, if 
you review the statistics for 
tertiary education in South 
Africa, you find that South 
Africa has a population of 
approximately 50 million,” 
he said. “Well, there are 
just more than one million 
students at tertiary institu- 
tions. We are talking about 
two percent of South Af- 
rica’s population.” 

The protests started 
on a small scale, but grew 
quickly. 

“Earlier this year there 
were protests aimed at 
the removal of a colonial 
era statue of Cecil Rhodes 
on the University of Cape 
Town campus. They de- 
manded that the statue 
be removed, it was very 
spectacular,” Jacobs said. 


“Eventually the statue — 


was removed. Then, there 
was a lull in the protests 
which eventually erupted 
later with the news of an 
increase of tuition fees.” 
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Magaziner spoke of 
the history and nature of 
confrontational politics in 
South Africa at the panel. 

“What we are begin- 
ning to see here is the poli- 
tics of confrontation as its 
own end becomes the goal 
of the students. Having an- 
nounced that the students 
have something to say on 
the politics of the country, 
students are now going to 
say it and see what hap- 
pens,” he said. 

Magaziner shared that 
students are unsure of the 
outcome of the event, but 
they are taking this oppor- 
tunity to use their voices. 
He talked about the diffi- 
culties that black South Af- 
ricans face when attending 
colleges. If the fee increases 
had been enacted, many 
students, predominantly 
black, would have been 
forced to drop out. 

“What we see in this 
moment of South Africa, it 
is similar in the sense that 
we see this demographic 
super minority, this small 
group of people within 
the university setting who 
have university grievanc- 
es, but by airing them in 
a way that provokes con- 
frontation, it sets loose en- 
ergy in society where the 
outcome is something you 
can't predict,” Magaziner 
said. “Will there be some 
sort of dramatic change in 
South Africa? I don’t know. 
What I do know is that it 
has happened before and 
so perhaps we might see it 
happen again.” 

Junior Corey Payne 
attended the event and 
found the panel engaging. 

“The topic of the panel 
was. particularly interest- 
ing. Students in South Af- 
rica who have long been 
oppressed by racist and 
classist institutions are ris- 
ing up to say “no more!” 
At a university like ours 
— an institution that has 
had a long history of play- 
ing a role in a similar race- 
and class-based oppres- 
sion — it is important to 
learn about the struggles of 
people around the world,” 
Payne wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “Academic 
panels like this — covering 
events largely ignored by 
the national media — serve 
both as a mode of learning 
and a call for solidarity.” 

The event was planned 
by Assistant Professor of 
English Jeanne-Marie Jack- 
son. Jackson spoke to how 
the protests are relevant to 
Hopkins students. 

“T thought [the panel] 
might be something peo- 
ple would be interested 
in. I talked to my boss in 
Africana Studies and her 
colleague in International 
Studies, and they said it 
sounded great,” Jackson 
said. “At the same time, I 
had been contacting Dan 
[Magaziner] from Yale and 
Sean [Jacobs] and asked if 
they’d be up for it, and we 
settled on Friday.” 

Jackson” also _ spoke 
how the protests are rele- 
vant to Hopkins students. 

“I think that there is a 
lot of value for Johns Hop- 
kins students in seeing 
people exactly their age 
at universities of a similar 
tier in admittedly a very 
different higher education 
system have taken their 
concerns to the streets so 
to speak,” Jackson said. 

Jackson considered the 
discussion success and 
was happy to see people 
from various  depart- 
ments come together. 

“We had really good 
turnout for this time of 
year. I was happy to see 
faculty and some students 
from a range of depart- 
ments,” Jackson said. 


» 
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Whatsgoodly app allows 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Students responded last 
week to polls on Whats- 
goodly, an app that creates 
polls for certain locations, 
asking them about their 
likelihood to elect candi- 
dates of particular back- 
grounds for president. The 
poll was modeled off of 
the Gallup poll. 

A traditional Gallup 
poll was conducted via 
telephone between Jun. 
2-7, 2015. 1,527 adults were 
surveyed. Gallup posed 
this question in their poll: 
“If your party nominated 
a generally well-qualified 
person for president who 
happened to be -, 
would you vote for that 
person?” 

In response to the 
Whatsgoodly results, stu- 
dents felt different quali- 
fiers, such as religious 
beliefs and race, might 
differentiate the Whats- 
goodly results from the 
national results. 

“I think that people’s 
voting choices are to some 
extent subconsciously in- 
fluenced by preconceived 
notions,” Sophomore 
Anna Du wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Socialism received 


reactions 
Some 


mixed from 
students. students 
were surprised by these 
low results given the pop- 
ularity of Bernie Sanders, 
a self-proclaimed demo- 
cratic Sopho- 
more Christine Adib com- 
mented on this. 

“I’m kind of surprised 
that the socialist presi- 
dent only got 50 percent 
when Bernie Sanders is 


socialist. 


really huge on college 
campuses,” Adib said. 

Senior Nadine Abdullat 
believes there might be a 
discrepancy between how 
people perceive Bernie 
Sanders as a person versus 
as a political candidate. 

“They don’t necessar- 
ily reconcile the fact that 
he calls himself a social- 
ist with his policies,” 
Abdullat said. “Socialism 
is a very misunderstood 
political movement in 
America.” 

Because, as with any 
belief, socialism might 
be misunderstood by 
Americans, some may be 
misinformed about the 
policies and ideology be- 
hind socialism, conflating 
socialist ideas with the 
capital-C Communism 
of the Soviet Union and 
Mao-era China. Kapadia 
further commented on 


Would you vote for an atheist president? 


Would you vote for a Muslim president? 


Would 


president? 


voting in this election? 


GUNS, From A1 

all, and certainly can- 
not fathom a reason that 
one would want to have 
one on campus,” Johnson 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “I think guns 
are dangerous, and their 
sole purpose is to kill 
people. I would feel un- 
safe on campus if I could 
unknowingly be talking 
with someone who has a 
gun on them.” 

While she did not be- 
lieve that college cam- 
puses were an especially 
dangerous place to have 
firearms, Johnson wrote 
that she believes that 
guns in general should be 
restricted. 

“I’m not a person who 
believes that more guns 
is the solution to gun vio- 
lence,” she wrote. “I just 
think guns in general add 
a potential for violence 
at any point, regardless 
of what may have ‘pro- 
voked’ the violence.” 

Students have further 
reactions to the possibility 
of guns on campus. They 
cite Hopkins’ stressful at- 
mosphere as a potential 
reason to forbid students 
to carry firearms. 

“It seems like a bad 


idea to introduce guns 


into an environment full 
of people who don’t nec- 
essarily always make the 


VW 


Would you vote for a gay president? 
you vote for a woman president? 
Would you vote for a socialist for president? 


Would you vote for a Jewish president? | 24 | 210 [ 4 


Would you vote for an evangelical Christian 


95 


Would you vote for a Hispanic president? 
Realistically, do you think you'll end up 


1 
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Students discuss possibility 


CC BY 2.0/M&R GLASGOW 
The above shows a gun show in Houston, TX at the George R. Brown Convention Center. 


best decisions and are 
placed in a lot of cases 
under pressure that may 
sometimes feel extreme,” 
senior Dael  Norwitz 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Someone 
could always snap, and 
considering there are so 
many security officers, I 
don’t see that the [person- 
al] protection argument 
holds much weight.” 
Nainani agrees that 
a college campus is a 
unique environment, a 
factor which should be 
considered in the context 
of gun laws. 
“College kids have the 


reputation of being more 


prone to accidents,” Nai- 
nani said. “You're party- 
ing, you're having fun, 
there’s less supervision. 
I know people here who 
like their guns and they 
like to shoot, but I’m not 
sure about letting them 
have guns on campus. I’d 
be fine with having the 
conversation, though.” 
The law has divided 
students and faculty in 
Texas, with some profes- 
sors claiming the law at- 
tacks freedom of speech 
since they will not feel 
comfortable hosting 
open discussions when 
some students may be 
armed in the classroom. 
Supporters have argued 
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students to have a voice Film screening spurs 
climate change debate 


Americans’ 
to socialism. 

“Socialism has a lot of 
aspects that have proven 
well in other countries, 
but I think a large part 
of the population is still 
hesitant about [socialist 
ideas],” Kapadia said. 

Fifty percent of respon- 
dents on Whatsgoodly 
said they would vote for 
a socialist president. Ac- 
cording to the Gallup 
poll, 47 percent of people 
would vote for a socialist 
president. 

People’s likelihood to 
vote for an Evangelical 
Christian was also di- 
vided. Kapadia suggested 
that people might not be 
attracted to connotations 
associated with evangeli- 
cal Christianity. 

“I think evangelical 
Christianity might be as- 
sociated more with “in- 
your-face” type of ideal- 
ism, and I think there 
would be a lot of resistance 
towards that, especially in 
terms of how that would 
influence the church and 
state relationship and how 
it might result in certain 
social movements,” Kapa- 
dia said. 

There were natural dis- 
crepancies in the Whats- 
goodly vote given the small 


relationship 


isertnsveds nevoriy) Ass 


Haale 


the bill 
only al- 
lows those 
who _ have 
already 
been _per- 
mitted by 
the state 
to carry 
guns on 
campus 
and _ that 
armed 
people on 
campus- 
es could 
prevent or stop a mass 
shooter event. 

In June, Governor Greg 
Abbott (R) of Texas signed 
Senate Bill 11, allowing 
guns in buildings on cam- 
pus. The bill will go into 
effect on Aug. 1, 2016, 50 
years to the day on which 
Charles Whitman killed 
14 and wounded 32 in 
the University of Texas at 
Austin (UT-Austin) Tower 
sniper incident. 


Anyone with a Texas- | 


issued concealed carry 
permit has been allowed 
to have concealed fire- 
arms on public university 
campuses for 20 years. In 


that time, there have been | 


no mass shootings at Tex- 
an public universities. 
The new law will now 
extend that freedom to 
public university build- 
ings, though each campus 


- will have some discretion — 


in applying the law and 
will be able to designate 
some buildings as gun- 
free. 
However, Maryland 
is a “may-issue” state 
when it comes to grant- 
ing concealed carry per- 
mits. Maryland makes 
no distinction between 
concealed and open 
carry. To apply, citizens 
must pay a $70.00 appli- 
cation fee along with a 
$5.00 fingerprint fee. The 
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sample responding to 
questions. Adib comment- 
ed on whether or not she 
believed the Whatsgoodly 
polling was representative 
of the whole country. 

“I definitely don’t 
think it represents it 
well,” Adib said. “In my 
world, I would say it does, 
but I’m also not associated 
with rural areas where 
they definitely would not 
vote in atheist, a Muslim, 
a gay, maybe even a wom- 
an president.” 

Kapadia said that vot- 
ing for an atheist presi- 
dent was correlated to 
the progressive ideals of 
younger voters like col- 
lege students, given that 
sometimes religiosity is 
often associated with age. 
According to the Gallup 
poll, 58 percent of people 
would vote for an atheist 
president. 82 percent of 
people who responded to 
the Whatsgoodly poll re- 
sponded they would vote 
for an atheist president. 

“We're more progres- 
sive in general, and we're 


lieve that atheists would 
have a similar moral back- 
ground to make the same 
decisions: as someone who 
has a strong religious back- 
ground,” Kapadia said. 


74 
47 
9 
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permit is valid for two 
years, after which citi- 
zens must pay $50.00 for 
every subsequent three- 
year renewal. 

The requirements for a 
permit include being over 
18 years old, never hav- 
ing committed a felony 
or a crime that resulted in 
over One year imprison- 
ment, having no addiction 
history with drugs or al- 
cohol, no stays in juvenile 
detention in the past ten 
years and having no pro- 
pensity toward instability 
or violence. 

The applicant must have 
a “good and substantial 
reason” to bear a firearm 
and the firearm should be 
“necessary as a reasonable 
precaution against appre- 
hended danger.” 
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Students had mixed reactions to the film screening held in Wolman. 


| By CELINE SHANOSKY 
| For The News-Letter 


Refuel Our Future 
hosted a screening of the 
documentary Merchants of 
Doubt in the Wolman the- 
ater last Thursday, Oct. 29. 

Refuel Our Future ad- 
vocates divestment from 
fossil fuel companies, 
requesting the Hopkins 
Board of Trustees to divest 
roughly $300,000 of the en- 


| dowment from fossil fuels. 
more open-minded to be- | 


In the spring of 2015, the 


| organization focused on 
| promoting a faculty peti- 
| tion requesting divestment 
| from the Board of Trust 


ees. The petition has more 
than 50 signatures. Refuel 
our Future is now working 


| on increasing its presence 


among the student body. 
“We want people to 
know who we are, and 
get people talking about 
divestment,” acting presi- 


| dent Nava Rastegar said. 


Merchants of Doubt dis- 
how companies 
and politicians employ 
false experts to deny sci- 
entific fact and to sway 
public opinion. 

This film compared the 


ber of Refuel Our Future, 
commented that this was 
“an interesting aesthetic.” 
Merchants of Doubt ini- 
tially focused on tobacco 
companies that responded 
to research linking smok- 
ing to cancer and other 
health problems by paying 
“experts,” usually profes- 
sionals in unrelated fields, 
to cast doubt on scientific 


ise 
| Errata: Oct. 


experts toa | 


findings. 

The film exposed tobac- 
co companies who lobbied 
for laws requiring flame re- 
tardants in furniture, thus 
avoiding blame for fires 
caused by slow burning 
cigarettes. The second half 
of the film exposed “ex- 
perts” paid by politicians 
to debunk climate change. 
Clips of Republicans deny- 
ing climate change elicited 
laughs from the audience. 

Krauss was moved by 
the segment on former sen- 
ator Bob Inglis, a Republi- 
can who overcame denial 
of climate change through 
climate change. 

“The parts about people 
flipping sides were the 
most inspiring,” Krauss 
said. “It was heartening to 
see people realize that the 
data can’t be denied.” 

Overall, the audience 
positively received both 
the documentary and the 
host organization. Lucie 
Loubaton, an exchange 
student who heard about 
the screening from 


friends, said that Refuel 
Our Future represented a 
“good initiative.” 


hoped” Rastegar ‘said. 
“But the screening for Ho- 
cus Pocus was also tonight.” 

John McLaughlin, the 
organization’s director 
of student coordination, 
gave a brief presentation 
promoting Refuel Our Fu- 
ture and passed around a 
sign-up sheet for the club’s 
email list. He said there 
might be more screenings 
in the future. 


29 Edition 


| In the Oct. 29, 2015 edition of The News-Letter, the 
| article “Voice For Life Protests Planned Parenthood” 
| previously stated that there were 897 pink crosses at the 


display to represent the number of abortions performed 


| in the U.S. each day. However, the crosses represent the 

| 897 abortions performed by Planned Parenthood each 
day. Additional clarifications have been made to better 
explain the intended purpose of the event. 
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Relationships at Hopkins: balancing academics, distance and romance 


COURTESY OF MEY OKAZAKI 
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Mey Okazaki and Ramy Chin have been in a long-distance relationship since Okazaki’s graduation last year as part of the Class of 2015. 


RELATIONSHIPS, rrom A1 
sustain for a decently long 
time.” 

Sophomore Allie Bull, 
on the other hand, believes 
some parties can be condu- 
cive to meeting people and 
forming relationships. She 
is captain of the Hopkins’ 
women’s rugby team and 
met her girlfriend, a senior 
field hockey player at Tow- 
son University, at a party 
hosted by the Towson rug- 
by and hockey teams. 

“T’ve been to frat parties 
here at Hopkins and, for 
me, that’s just not my scene, 
so I don't think I would 
ever meet someone mean- 
ingful there... Those aren't 
the type of people that I 
would _ per- 
sonally want 


Senior Ramy Chin met 
his girlfriend Mey Okaza- 
ki, Class of 2015, through a 
mutual acquaintance mid- 
way through the spring 
semester last year. They 
had only a short amount of 
time to spend together on 
campus before Okazaki, a 
junior at the time, graduat- 
ed early in May. Okazaki is 
now working in New York 
while Chin is completing 
his senior year at Hopkins. 

Sophomore Zaya 
Amgaabaatar, on the other 
hand, met her boyfriend 
over three years ago as a 
sophomore in high school. 

“We only happened to 
meet because we had a mu- 
tual friend, but otherwise 
we probably 
wouldn't 


to meet,” 


“When we see 


have crossed 


Bull said. paths, es- 

Through each other... to Brcee rly 
rugby I have because he 
that whole be next to each was in a dif- 
group of Z o> ferent grade. 
people that other is enough. My high 
kind of are = MEY OKAZAKI = School's very 
conducive to segregated 
what I like to into the 
do, and we grades you 


all get along because we 
have that shared interest. 
And it’s obviously really 
LGBT friendly.” 

Bull explained what 
she sees as the differenc- 
es between heterosexual 
and LGBTQ relationships. 

“Tt seems a lot more se- 
rious in college at least for 
LGBT [couples]. [For] a lot 
of people, it’s their first real 
experience in a real rela- 
tionship,” Bull said. “I’m 
surrounded obviously by a 
lot of people who are simi- 
lar to myself, and it just 
seems a lot more serious 
and less whimsical, cava- 
lier, which is interesting.” 

However, she does not 
believe the recent nation- 
wide legalization of same- 
sex marriage has deepened 
the seriousness of college 
LGBTQ relationships. 

“Everyone's _—_ excited 
about it, but I don’t think 
I was like, ‘Oh my God, 
we can actually get mar- 
ried. Let’s really lock this 
down,” Bull said. “It’s 
just a positive aspect, 
something you can look 
forward to, but not really 
something that I’m look- 
ing forward to right now, 
and neither is she.” 


"BALTIMORE'S BEST 
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+ City Paper - 
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are in,” Amgaabaatar said. 


They dated through- 
out her junior and his se- 
nior year. He then went 
off to a state school about 
three hours from their 
hometown, and they be- 
gan a long-distance rela- 
tionship. One year later, 
Amgaabaatar started her 
freshman year at Hop- 
kins. She said they made 
their choices of where to 
go to college independent 
of their relationship. 

“We always mutually 
encouraged each other to 
go to the best school for 
the person as an individual 
and the relationship would 
follow. And if it didn’t, then 
that says more about the re- 
lationship... College prox- 
imity shouldn't make or 
break a relationship,” she 
said. “Both of us chose our 
respective colleges totally 
separate [from] our rela- 
tionship because we knew 
the relationship can mold 
and adapt, but if you don’t 
like your college, it’s a lot 
harder to change that once 
you've committed.” 

Unlike Amgaabaatar 
and her boyfriend, many 
couples do not survive 
the transition from high 
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school to college, as Kyle 
explained. 

“Everyone knew there 
was a horizon and gradu- 
ation... Most couples I 
know broke up the min- 
ute they graduated pretty 
much,” Kyle said. “But at 
this point, you might stay 
together longer than col- 
lege... It was like a status 
symbol [in high school]. 
I think college relation- 
ships are definitely closer 
to the real thing.” 


Miles apart 


“School is very differ- 
ent now,” Chin said. “It’s 
almost like a daily part of 
your school life essential- 
ly, seeing your significant 
other. And then when that 
person is no longer physi- 
cally there for you guys to 
meet up, it’s very empty. 
It feels like something’s 
missing. Initially, it took 
a little bit to get used to 
emotionally. It does get 
to you a bit. But I think 
definitely one thing that 
helps me get through this 
is there has to be some 
kind of greater goal... If 
you can’t see that future, I 
think then it’s going to be 
extremely difficult on both 
ends to get through it.” 

Okazaki agreed that it 
was hard to adjust to not 
seeing each other every 
day at school. 

“I have not been in a 
long-distance relationship 
before or a long-term rela- 
tionship in the first place, 
so it was really hard for 
me to get used to it. But 
it’s definitely worth it,” 
Okazaki said. “It’s a little 
bit easier because I can see 
him at least once a month 
because I live in New York 
right now, and he’s in Bal- 
timore, so I can just take a 
bus and see him.” 

Amgaabaatar believes 
the distance has strength- 
ened her relationship 
with her boyfriend. 

“T think going long- 
distance, it forced us to 
mature, at least relation- 
ship-wise, a lot faster 
than some of our friends,” 
Amgaabaatar said. “I really 
noticed that where we are 
today is so different than 
where we were when we 
were dating in high school 
— part of it’s obviously 
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just because we've gotten 
older... I firmly believe that 
we definitely would not 
be as strong as we are as 
a couple if we hadn’t gone 
long-distance.” 

She said the fact that 
her boyfriend went off to 
college first also made it 
easier for them to adjust. 

“He came home every 
couple weeks, and some- 
times I’d go down there. 
We made it work just be- 
cause we were manage- 
ably close,” she said. “And 
so we had experience do- 
ing [long-distance] when I 
went off and came here to 
Baltimore, when we don’t 
see each other beside ma- 
jor breaks.” 


Keeping in touch 


All of the couples cited 
communicating frequent- 
ly both in person and 
remotely as key to main- 
taining relationships. 

“[We] keep each other 
as integrated in each oth- 
er’s lives as is possible. So 
even though I haven't met 
a lot of his friends, he’s 
talked about them enough 
to where I feel like I know 
them,” Amgaabaatar said. 
“We try to allocate some 
time to Facetime or watch 
the same thing on Netflix 
at the same time.” 

Chin said talking 
throughout ‘the day is es- 
pecially important in long- 
distance relationships. 

“T let her know if I'm do- 
ing something. ‘Hey, Im 
at the gym. Or ‘Hey, Im 
at the library.’ I just want 
to let her know as much 
as possible so that I don’t 
leave her hanging. We keep 
each other updated so that 
they’re in the loop as much 
as possible,” Chin said. 

Bull noted that distance 
is always taxing. While her 
girlfriend lives and goes to 
school in Baltimore, Bull is 
from Vermont. 

“We started dating last 
spring, sO summer was 
the first big break, and that 
didn't go well. We ended 
up taking a break. And 
it didn’t go very well just 
because it was so far in dis- 
tance,” Bull said. “But look- 
ing forward, we’ve made it 
a point that we're not going 
to spend huge amounts of 
time apart. So for Thanks- 
giving, she’s going to come 
to Vermont with me, and 
we're going to spend some 
time in Vermont over win- 
ter break, but then we're 
going to go to Florida to- 
gether... The distance is 
really tough because I was 
in a long-distance relation- 
ship before I met her with 
someone in England and 
that was just awful. So 
we're working hard to not 
have the distance.” 

Bull thinks technology 
can sometimes be a hin- 
drance to relationships. 

“Technology is your 
best friend, which is great 
because it helps you con- 
nect with them. But at the 
same time, your phone is 


like your social life and 
_ that becomes kind of con- 


strictive over a long period 
of time, so that’s what I ex- 
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COURTESY OF ALLIE BULL 


Bull's girlfriend goes to Towson, but the distance can still be hard. 
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COURTESY OF ZAYA AMGAABAATAR 
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Amgaabaatar says that being far from her boyfriend can be difficult. 


perienced with the girl in 
England,” Bull said. 

Many of the couples 
that explained going 
long-distance makes time 
spent together in person 
much more meaningful. 

“T think long-distance 
has made me appreciate 
even just the small things 
like to sit around, watcha 
movie,” Chin said. “When 
youre not seeing each 
other every day, it’s just 
simple things turn into 
very different, almost like 
emotional, special mo- 
ments, even though again 
it doesn’t really seem like 
much to anyone.” 

Okazaki echoed the 
sentiment. 

“When we see each oth- 
er... to be next to each other 
is enough,” Okazaki said. 


Compromise 
. 


“As Hopkins students 
we're all busy with aca- 
demic commitments, extra- 
curriculars, friends within 
campus, so you have to al- 
locate let’s say 30 minutes, 
an hour every single day 
or every other day, what- 
ever works for the couple,” 
he said. “If you don't, then 
I think emotions and feel- 
ings — it’s very easy for 
that kind of stuff to start 
fading, and you just kind 
of lose sight of the greater 
reason of why you decided 
to do long-distance in the 
first place.” 

Bull said that time- 
management is difficult, 
especially since she lives 
close to her girlfriend. 

“Trying to balance go- 
ing there and also staying 
here and having enough 
time to do work is hard, 
and sometimes I screw that 
up... so I’m still trying to 
figure out how to balance 
it better. It’s also hard be- 
cause our homework loads 
are a lot different, so she’ll 
have more free time and 
I'll be like, ‘Oh, crap, I have 
to read a whole book.’ So 
that’s tough,” Bull said. 

Amgaabaatar explained 
that academics often needs 
to be prioritized, especially 
since she and her boyfriend 
cannot work on homework 
together like some couples 
at Hopkins. 

_ “When we both are re- 
ally, really busy, we basi- 
cally have to not talk for 


w 


. maintaining 


good thing.” 


good portions of the day or 

all day or two just because 

there are other things that 

need to happen that aren’t 

conducive to texting,” she 

said. “It’s harder just be- 

cause our means of com- 

munication are a lot more 

limited. But at the same 
time, when we do have free 
time or down time, then 
what I want to do is fill him 
in or catch up.” 

In addition to focusing 
on academics, maintain- 
ing friendships is also im- 
portant for many students 
in relationships, accord- 
ing to Chin. 

“T have to kind of force 

myself to think... ’m not 
there physically with 
her, but she needs time 
for herself to spend some 
time with her co-workers 
or friends back in New 
York,” he said. “I com- 
pletely respect that, and I 
understand. I think one of 
the hard challenges that 
long-distance couples face 
is jealousy and not be- 
ing there and just feeling 
kind of left out of the loop. 
During the weekends, for 
example, Ill allocate cer- 
tain days of the weekend 
just for Mey.” 

Amgaabaatar, on the 
other hand, thinks mak- 
ing time for friends is actu- 
ally easier when you're ina 
long-distance relationship. 

“T see my friends way 
more easily and automati- 
cally than I see him. So the 
time that I maybe would 
have spent with my boy- 
friend if he did go here, I 
spend with my friends,” 
she said. 

Kyle explained that 
opposite 
gender friendships, in 
particular, can be difficult 
and contentious. 

“Girls who are in rela- 
tionships — if a guy has a 
really close girl friend who 
he’s talking to, girls don’t 
want him being closer 
with that girl friend than 
his actual girlfriend,” Kyle 
said. “Girls, when you see 
a guy ina relationship, it’s 
almost like a green light. 
He has a stamp of approv- 
al. He’s going to be a good 

rson. He’s not going to” 
rit on you. You're not go- 
ing to feel threatened by 


_ him... He's going to be an 


actual friend, which is a 
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Smith reads fiction 
about racial divide 


COURTESY OF ELLIE HALLENBORG 


Zadie Smith, a writer who discusses racial themes, visited campus. 


SMITH, From Al 
Tracy, has a black mother 
and a white father. Tracy 
is a talented dancer and 
has an upturned nose. 
The narrator, known 
only as “I”, has a white 
mother and a black fa- 
ther and is not as talent- 
ed a dancer. 

The novel is split into 
two parts: one that fo- 
cuses on the two girls’ 
childhood growing up 
in a poor part of London 
and their dancing, and 
another that focuses on 
the girls’ life in college. 
Tracy continues to dance 
in college while the nar- 
rator escapes her life and 
goes to college by the 
sea. 

Central to the girls’ 


Annie’s mother is not 
pleased and the girls stay 
upstairs until the nar- 
rator’s mother comes to 
pick them up. The moth- 
ers quarrel, and Annie’s 


mother attacks the other | 


woman based on racial 
differences. 

The girls leave the 
party and the narrator’s 
mother says that if they 
ever pull a stunt as they 
did she’ll cut both their 
tongues out. 

“You think you're 
white. Is that what you 
think?” the nameless nar- 
rator’s mother asks. 

After making 


the second chapter, say- 


ing it can be difficult for | 


readers to fully compre- 


familiar with each other. 
At the beginning of the 
chapter, the narrator 
explains that Ilana had 
been unable to remain 
anonymous in any part 
of the world for some 
time now. 

“But that wasn’t the 
tragic part,” Smith read. 
“The tragic part for Ilana 
would have been to live a 
normal life. Everything 
that happened to her was 
understood as part of 
her destiny. She always 
understood that she was 
meant to be phenom- 
enal.” 

The narrator contin- 
ues to say that Ilana was 
like her mother in this 
way. She emphasizes 
that her mother was a 
source of inspiration for 
others. : 

“[She was] speaking 
for those who are unable 
to speak for themselves,” 
Smith read. 

In the novel's first con- 
crete scene, the narra- 
tor and Tracy attend the 
birthday party of Annie, 
a white girl. Tracy and 


the narrator are the only © 


black guests at the party 
and arrive wearing over- 
ly formal clothing. Tracy 
becomes hostile, and 
Annie’s mother takes 
the girls to the movies, 
where she cannot control 
Tracy or the narrator. 

Everyone returns to 
Annie’s house and An- 
nie’s mother suggests that 
the girls go and “have an 
adventure,” a phrase that 
sparks something within 
the narrator. 

The girls proceed to 
go upstairs and “put on 
a show,” in which Tracy 
and the narrator dance 
to music dressed in An- 
_ nie’s mother’s camisoles. 
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and the WRITER tor. intro- 
narrator duces the 
have _be- second 
come very chapter by 


stating that she messed 
up her exams and has 


subsequently enrolled 
in a college by the sea. 
Here, black students 


gather together and dis- 
cuss their pasts. The nar- 
rator discovers her peers 
are largely first genera- 
tion college students. 
She says that she felt free 
during this period of her 
life and wanted to share 
the experience with her 
mother. 

When the © narra- 
tor’s mother does come 
to visit, they fight. Her 
mother is not impressed 
by the school, calling it a 
trumped up hotel for kids 
whose parents were not 
educated themselves. 

“What was good 
enough for others was 
rarely good enough for 
her,” Smith read. 

Smith reads that dur- 
ing her college years, the 
narrator begins a relation- 
ship with an egotistical 
man. 

“I thought he was the 
most beautiful man in 
the world and he thought 
so too,” Smith read. “He 
thought himself a god.” 

He introduced her to 
several new ideas, and 
the concept of black re- 
pression and the impact 
of colonialism on black 
people particularly im- 
pacted the narrator. 
Although the — narra- 
tor breaks up with him, 
these ideas influence her 
for years to come. 

Smith ended the talk 
by quoting the last line of 
the chapter. 

“I did not want to rely 
on each European fact 
having a black shadow... 
I wanted life,” Smith 
read, “I wanted move- 
ment.” 
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New app helps students create schedules 


SEMESTER.LY, From Al 
scheduling and_ billing 
service, can be unhelp- 
ful in planning potential 
schedules. However, * a 
new web app that ad- 
dresses this problem has 
been spreading through 
the student body through 
word-of-mouth and so- 
cial media. Semester.ly 
is a responsive web ap- 
plication designed “from 
the ground up” by junior 
Noah Presler and two of 
his friends from an in- 
ternship this past sum- 
mer at Google. His fellow 

| co-creators, Rohan Das 

| and Felix Zhu, attend the 

| University of Toronto. 

| In an email to The 
News-Letter, Presler de- 
scribed his original idea 
for Semester.ly. 

“This summer I was 
interning at Google, do- 
ing software engineer- 
ing. I was on the Android 
team and had a friend 
working on the YouTube 

| team. He had been play- 
| ing with this concept, at 
the time called “Time- 
table” for the University 
| of Toronto. After talking 
| to him about the concept 
we came up with some 
big ideas for where this 
could go,” Presler wrote. 
“The day our internships 
ended, we set ourselves... 
to [the task of] building 
the software to be as ex- 
tensible as possible so 
| that we can easily expand 
to new Universities. We 
| bought the ‘semester.ly’ 
| domain and set to coding 
| the entire system out!” 
Presler went on to ex- 
plain how Semester.ly’s 
goal is to provide a user- 
friendly interface to help 
students design their op- 
timal schedule. é 


interpret,”"|~"~ “The” inspiration wa 


how much trouble it was 
to find good schedules — 
a student is a ‘god’ if he/ 
she can find a schedule 
with Fridays off, no 9ams 
and no 6-9 courses,” he 
wrote. “We wanted to 
make that easier and get 
rid of the ISIS-style course 
schedulers.” 

ISIS has its own sched- 
uling function, but it can 
be inefficient to use, espe- 
cially if the student has a 
large number of courses 
in his or her “cart.” Se- 
mester.ly allows students 
from both Hopkins and 


SGA, From Al 
against the University’s 
principles. ~ 

“Mr. Bill Cosby and his 
actions do not represent 
the values nor the charac- 
ter of The Johns Hopkins 
University,” the resolu- 
tion states. “It fundamen- 
tally tarnishes the name 
and reputation of The 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity to continue to allow 
Mr. Cosby to maintain the 
distinction of holding an 
honorary degree from our 
institution.” 

Since 1880, Hopkins 
has awarded 470 honor- 
ary degree, including 
Cosby in 2004 when he 
gave the Commencement 


address. Hopkins has 
never rescinded an honor- 
ary degree. 

' Despite Cosby not 


being found guilty of a 


crime, Bartholet stressed _ 


that there are still grounds 
‘to rescind the honor. — 
“Bill Cosby testified 
under oath to illegally 
purchasing sedatives for 
the expressed purpose of 
giving them to the young 
women with whom he 
sought to have sex with, 
which is so inconsistent 


the University of Toronto 
to search for classes they 
are interested in taking 
and add them to a hypo- 
thetical course schedule. 
Students can then use the 
web app to tailor their 
schedules: mornings free, 
long weekends or eve- 
nings off. 

Sophomore _—_Rapha- 
el Santore wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter 
that he recently used 
Semester.ly to organize 
his second semester and 
found it to be a helpful 
tool when choosing his 
classes. 

“I found it useful be- 
cause I was able to pin 
down classes that I knew 
I had to take at certain 
times or particularly 
wanted to take at certain 
times,” Santore wrote. 
“It then made it easy to 
see how much flexibil- 
ity I had in the rest of my 
schedule because I could 
shuffle through sections 


quickly.” 
However, Santore 
noted that Semester.ly 


did not always work per- 
fectly. 

“Sometimes it glitched 
and would keep sections 
in my schedule even if I 
had switched the section, 
making my schedule look 
pretty packed, but it was 
pretty easy to tell when 
that happened,” he wrote. 

This same sentiment 
was echoed by fellow Se- 


with our values as a uni- 
versity,” Bartholet said. 
“What he admitted to 
under oath is enough to 
cause us to want to have 
his honorary degree re- 
voked.” 

Thirteen other institu- 
tions, including Brown 
University, Tufts Univer- 
sity and Amherst College, 
have annulled honorary 
degrees given to Cosby. 
However, 37 other institu- 
tions have not. 

Junior Class Senator 
Liam Haviv said that it 
is becoming a national 
issue that other institu- 
tions have not yet re- 
voked Cosby’s degrees. 
He believes that Hopkins 
has a duty to motivate 
those other schools to 
take action. 

“Among the 37 univer- 
sities, including Yale, that 
have not revoked the de- 
gree, it has become an in- 
tegrity question,” Haviv 
said. “I think we need 
to lead among our peer 
institutions, and this is 
where we can say that this 
is a necessary step.” 

Bartholet agreed with 
Haviv’s sentiments and 
added that receiving 
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mester.ly user and Hop- 
kins sophomore Preston 
Wessells. 

“The sections didn’t re- 
ally work out for me. And 
it doesn’t seem to have all 
the right time inputs, but 
I may have just not been 
able to figure that out,” he 
said. 

This difficulty aside, 
Wessells has found Se- 
mester.ly useful in his 
scheduling for next se- 
mester. 

“1 thought it was good 
for figuring out which 
classes to take because 
you can plug in the 
schedule really quickly 
and see if it all fits to- 
gether and see if you like 
the actual layout of your 
schedule,” Wessells said. 

Junior Elizabeth 
Couch felt that the web 
app’s lack of instructions 
made it a little difficult 
to use initially. Howev- 
er, once she acclimated 
herself to Semester.ly’s 
functions she found it 
extremely useful. 

“It took time to get 
used to at first, espe- 
cially since there are no 
instructions on the page 
itself, but once I figured 
out how to navigate each 
of its functions, Semes- 
ter.ly was a tremendous 
help,” she said. “I think 
it’s a great idea and defi- 
nitely helps you organize 
yourself for the next se- 
mester.” 
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Presler. and his fel- 
low co-creators says they 
are encouraging student 
feedback while continu- 
ing Semester.ly’s devel- 
opment. They will move 
forward with creation of 
new features, including 
custom scheduling for 
extracurriculars and the 
integration of course re- 
views. 

“We have received 
a lot of feedback and, 
in response, have some 
awesome features in the 


works. Soon, we will 
have course reviews 
integrated, function- 
ality to find the high- 
est “scored” schedule 


among the courses you 
are interested, integra- 
tion with rate my pro- 
fessor[.com], custom 
scheduling so you can 
include your extra cur- 
riculars and _ schedule 
around those pesky 
weekly meetings. We 
have much more still 
coming and are excited 
to continue our work!” 

Presler is the CEO for 
Hopkins Student Enter- 
prises (HSE), helping 
student entrepreneurs 
on campus such as Hop 
and Shake, The Blue Jay 
Cleaners, Hopkins Stu- 
dent Movers, Blue Jay 
Boxes, HopInks, The 
Complete Dorm Room 
and Hopkins Creative 
Design. HSE was started 
in 2006. 


; PHOTO COURTESY OF SEMESTER.LY 
Semester.ly is a platform that helps students plan their semester schedules based on preferences. 


such an honor from the 
University is significant. 

“The distinction of re- 
ceiving an honor from 
Johns Hopkins University 
should be really big,” Bar- 
tholet said. “Allowing Bill 
Cosby to maintain that 
distinction diminishes 
not only honorary de- 
grees from Hopkins, but 
also the name of our in- 
stitution and collectively 
diminishes each of us as- 
sociated.” 

The resolution em- 
phasizes the significance 
of Cosby holding an hon- 
orary degree from the 
University. 

“It diminishes all of 
the hard work of every 
student, faculty, staff, ad- 
ministrator, alum, parent, 
friend, and trustee of our 
University, who have la- 
bored so intensely to leave 
this University better 
than they have found it, 


_to degrade our collective 


and individual reputa- 
tions by associating with 
Mr. Cosby,” the resolution 
states. 

Additionally, the 
meeting included a pre- 
‘sentation by Coordina- 
tor for Student Unions 


SGA condemns Cosby, cites sexual misconduct 


on Programming Jahan 
Mirchandani about po- 
tential cooperation be- 
tween JHUnions and the 
SGA. 

JHUnion Satellites is 


a Programming Board — 


by the Office of Student 
Leadership and Involve- 
ment that seeks to en- 
hance on-campus social 
Opportunities by hosting 
weekly events at Nolan’s, 
the Levering Lounge and 
the Mattin Center. 

According to Mirchan- 
dani, JHUnions would be 
able to provide the logis- 
tics and funding for the 
programming of events, 
leaving the SGA in charge 
of marketing and adver- 
tising events. That way, 
the SGA can focus on its 
role as a legislative body, 
while still being able to 
plan and promote events 
on campus. 

The meeting finished 
with the confirmation of 
Executive Vice President 
Charlie Green’s commit- 
tee assignments for the 
newly inducted freshmen 
and a discussion of the of 
the Boo Jay Bash that took 
place on Halloween night 
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Alexis Sears 
Fight Me 


nless you 
live under a 
rock, you've 
heard of 
John Green. 
Dubbed the Nicholas 
Sparks for young adults, 
he’s written The Fault 
in Our Stars, Looking for 
Alaska and the absolute 
travesty that is Paper 
Towns (while I can’t speak 
for the book, I can say it 
is without a doubt, the 
worst movie [ve ever 
seen). Despite his sky- 
rocket to stardom, how- 
ever, his writing is deeply 
troublesome. 

Because he never at- 
tempts to view the world 
from another perspective 
at all, Green rarely fea- 
tures women of color in 
his writing and focuses 
primarily on nerdy, priv- 
ileged white males who 
think that a convention- 
ally beautiful (but flawed 
enough to be interesting!) 
woman will save them 
from their lives of medi- 
ocrity and boredom. 

For the most part, the 
novels are formulaic: a 
generic white boy and 
his two equally generic 
friends lust after a girl, 
only to learn that she is 
more “damaged” (but 
charmingly so) than 
they had originally re- 
alized. Green thent hits 


us over the head with 
the theme about how a 
girl can’t save you and 
how “treacherous” it is 
to think that a person is 
more than a person. 

The trope is not only 
too lame to work for book 
after book, it is also annoy- 
ingly sexist. For instance, 
Green describes the fe- 
male characters’ astonish- 
ing looks for hundreds of 
pages, while male charac- 
ters don’t receive the same 
treatment, proving that 
his novels are no more 
than male fantasies writ- 
ten onto paper. 

There are caricatures 
galore: Where are the 
three-dimensional char- 
acters? Where are the 
strong, flawed, powerful 
women who contribute 
more to the world than 
their “quirky” perso- 
nas and movie star good 
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Why John Green’s novels are problematic Storytime: a quest to 
declare a math major 


ANNEHEATHEN/CC BY.NC-ND 2.0 
| haven't read the book, but Paper Towns is the worst film I've seen. 


of his novels is not to put 
women on pedestals, the 
idea that women are not 


looks? put on earth to “save” 
I believe the term jonas: ara) 
 Mraener.c should 
pixie dream be a no- 
girl” applies Green rarely brainer, 
here, as the ¢ not the 
women do features women of  inspira- 
not develop 1 ath tion for a 
themselves; color and tocuses number of 
their main primarily on books. 
purpose ear It both- 
is to teach nerdy, privileged es me 
the males : to hear 
Set white males. Sea ae 
ful lesson. speak of 
Where are Green as 
the women like Hermione _ though he is the modern- 
Granger, for instance? day Shakespeare, when 


They don’t exist in Green’s 
world because why would 
a teenage male want to 
read about real people? 
If they aren't pretty, they 
aren't worth the time. 
Even though Green 
claims ‘that the message 


een ee 


really, the writing is the 
literary equivalent of a 
Seth Rogen movie. And 
while that type of enter- 
tainment has its place, it 
is important to recognize 


it for what it is: vapid en- _ 


ii tainment. 


L/ CC BY-NC-ND 2.0 


John Green is most well-known for his novel 7he Fault in Our Stars, which was made into a film in 2014. 


| don't need a boyfriend, | have 
my grades. They go down on 
me all the time. 


7 HOURS” 


3 REPLIES 


Who else gets sad when you run 


7 SHARE 


Even if you don’t be- 


lieve my previous argu- | 
ments, you have to admit | 


that reading about the 
same characters time’and 
time again with no more 
than a name change is 
boring, especially when 
the characters are ri- 
diculous. (And _ what’s 
up with the names? Q? 
Alaska? Augustus? Ha- 
zel?) I’ve learned from 


my writing classes that | 


what makes writing tru- 
ly powerful and resonat- 
ing is how it relates to its 
audience. j 
Characters should be 
realistic. Even Harry Pot- 
ter, a fantasy series, is 
more realistic than any- 
thing John Green has 
written because it teaches 
about issues such as brav- 
ery and friendship. In 
Green’s novels, the char- 
acters, usually in high 


— Preach 0. each | ne 


on” er muse SFist how 
they are going to “get out 
of the labyrinth.” Pre- 
tentious much? I can't 
imagine anyone I know 
speaking like that, and 
as a result, the writing 
doesn’t resonate with me 
at all. Instead of getting 
lost in the story, I’m hy- 
per aware that I’m read- 
ing a book. 

John Green seems likea 
perfectly fine person, and 
if you are into his novels, 
good for you. Don’t let me 
hold you back. But please, 
consider also reading 
something that doesn’t 
state the same thing over 
and over and could actu- 
ally enrich your percep- 


tion of the world. After 
all, isn’t the point of read- 
ing to learn? 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


ather around 


children, 
it’s story 
time. Grab 


a pillow, a 


| blanket and a mug of hot 


chocolate, and make your- 
self comfortable. This is a 
good one. 

Once upon a time (last 


| week) a girl set out to 


defy expectations and to 
rise to devote herself to 
several years of arduous 
tasks. She climbed to the 
top of an old, crumbling 
tower (Krieger Hall) and 
spoke with the wise wiz- 
ard (Dr. Brown) to ask for 
advice on how she should 
proceed. Her quest, dear 
reader, was to declare a 
math major. 

Now you must under- 
stand that this girl was 
not a warrior of sciences, 
a knight of engineering 
or a ruler of technology. 
No, she was but a lady of 
words, a Writing Semi- 
nars major. 

Most others she knew 
believed her to be crazy. 
How could she, a writer, 
pursue a quest so unre- 
lated and daunting as a 
math major? She was not 
phased, but she knew she 


was collecting enough 
numbers to assemble a 
minor, but the transition 
to a larger goal seemed 
like a Herculean task. 

She needed the wizard. 
And he was more than 
happy to help her. He was 
ecstatic to discover her 
other specialty, for the last 
to complete a quest for 
both math and any field 
in the humanities had left 
this land some two years 
ago. So he conjured for 
her the tools with which 
to begin her quest and she 
embarked onward into the 
land of Hopkins. 

It was there amongst 
the towers of textbooks 
and swarms of problem 
sets that she finally felt 
at peace. She had come to 
this land because it was 
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filled with opportunity, 
the land of milk and hon- 
ey — or the land of caf- 
feine and learning, so to 
speak. Now she could ride 
gallantly into the sunset 
clutching the sword of 
calculus while wearing 
the helmet of Vonnegut. 
Who knows’ where 
she'll end up. It could be 
another kingdom, where 
she will devote herself to 
another quest. It could be 
worlds away, where she'll 
take on the unthinkable: 
a real job. Or maybe she'll 
wander around for a while 
under the good graces of 
her parents until she de- 
cides where her talents 
would be put to best use. 
This brave girl, dear 
readers, is none other than 
myself. I know, I know, 
shocking. You didn’t see 
that one coming. That was 
a plot twist of epic propor- 
tions, a turn that was sur- 
prising to the nth degree. 
But what comes next? Do 
I just ride swiftly into the 
sunset, prepared to com- 
plete my quest? Or will 
I face obstacles, villains 
and everything else built 
into the hero’s journey? 
We can figure that out 
together, because we all 
know this won’t be my 
last piece of self-indul- 
gence thinly veiled in an 
extended metaphor. Stay 
tuned as I fight the drag- | 
ons of Advanced Algebra | 
1 and the wicked witches 
of Intermediate Poetry. 
Cool, now allow me to 


an extraordinarily obvi- 
ous theme, right? Most 
of them are true love. 
If that’s the case here, I 
guess the theme is to in- 
dulge yourself when you 
love more than one thing. 
Math and Writing Semi- 
nars — does that mean 
I'm promoting polygamy? 
To each his own... 

But that’s not the moral 
of this story. It’s a story 
of _ self-empowerment. 
You can do whatever you 
want. No one out there 
can tell you not to pur- 
sue something you love, 
even if you're on the track 
to head somewhere com- 
pletely different. 

After all, that’s part of 
the reason we all came to 
Hopkins. There’s freedom 
in this land. 


Drake: you calling me a liar? 
Josh: | ain't calling you a truther! 


6 HOURS 


0 REPLIES 


89 


_® SHARE 


_ This lovely weather doesn't 


fut ao over er the head with . 


accurately reflect the academic cN 
shitstorm ocearong behind ie 


scenes 


out of things to wash in the 
shower because then you have 

‘to get out and face your 
problems 


76 
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BUT ALSO observ, 


ations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 
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li a Hopkins paper could be like Mad Libs 


Hayley Bronner 
Throwback Thursday 


he carnct 
could be 
easier 
teekiea eri 
getting 
pages of your schoolwork 
done by just filling in a few 
words? Some adjectives 
here, a few nouns there, 
add in a couple more verbs 
and you've got yourself 
the best thing you have 
ever written: a page from 
a book of Mad Libs! 
Traditionally, a page 
of Mad Libs is filled in by 
one person who asks the 
group for random nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, excla- 
mations or adverbs. On 
the page, there are blanks 
spaces that ask for these 
words. Without reading 
the rest of the story, the 


mothers sit around 


summer, my little brother fell in a/an hairdo and got 
. NOUN 


poison palmtree all over his 


PLANT 


ony family is going to go to Winsconsin, and I will 


writer fills in the words 
that they are told, and 
once they are all filled, 
they read the story aloud. 
As younger children, 
innocently came up 
with words and spat them 
out as fast as possible. 
The story normally came 
out funny and rarely ever 
made sense, but there 
was a growth during the 
many years that we used 
Mad Libs. Then, we started 
reading the story in be- 
tween the blanks in order 
to have the story either 
make perfect sense or to 
make it even funnier. 
Eventually, we came 
upon the age where we 
thought that anything and 
everything that had to do 
with the body or sexuality 
was hilarious. We easily 
filled in the blank spaces 
in the story with body 
parts or any other word 
pertaining to sex. Even 
with this immaturity, this 
was probably the peak of 
your Mad Libs use because 
the stories were actually 
quite hilarious. Looking 
back, we would probably 


we 


MADOLIBS 


burping 


VERB ENDING IN 'ING' 


butt 


PLACE 


PART OF THE BODY 


be embarrassed and a bit 
ashamed of what we wrote 
during these years. 

Mad Libs was invented 
back in 1953, but it still 
has a strong and lasting 
impression on the world, 
most notably in the early 
2000s when we were all 
enjoying them. Leonard 
Stern and Roger Price 
came up with the idea for 
this game but could not 
agree ona name until 1958 
when they heard an actor 
and his talent manager 
arguing at a restaurant in 
New York City. The actor 
was hoping to ad lib an 
upcoming interview, but 
his manager called this 
idea “mad” and thus Mad 
Libs was named. 

Later that year, Stern 
and Rogers released the 
first Mad Libs book them- 
selves, and this contin- 
ued until the two men 
partnered with their high 
school friend, Larry Sloan, 
and created Price Stern 
Sloane in the early ‘60s, 
a new publishing firm to 
publish the books. Since 
then, there have been 


. Last 


e-mail 


MISS_MILLIONS/CC-BY-2.0 


Mad Libs were such an important part of our childhoods. If only writing a Hopkins paper could be so easy. 


70 editions of Mad Libs 
published and over 110 
million copies sold. Cur- 
rently, Penguin Groups 
owns Price Stern Sloane 
and they still sell Mad Libs 
around the world. 

Filling in the blanks on 
the thin, off-white pages 
of your Mad Libs book 
with your friends during 
a play date was an easy 
way to relax and guaran- 
tee a good laugh, but what 
if we,still participated ina 
similar activity at Hop- 
kins? What if our paper 
assignments were actu- 
ally just books full of Mad 


Libs based around the 
class’s area of study? 
To get an “A,” all you 


would have to do is cor- 
rectly fill out the 10-15 
words on every page and 
have it all make perfect 
sense. This would make 
all classes a whole lot 
easier, less stressful and 
more fun. Unfortunately, 
writing full papers and 
doing actual homework 
assignments are still on 
the syllabus. 

Mad Libs was a huge 
part of our childhood in 
the early 2000s because 
it was an easy game that 
you could play by your- 
self or with any amount 
of people. We always had 
a few Mad Libs books ly- 
ing around because our 
parents often bought us 
the huge 10-packs and we 
filled every page. They 
were the easiest way to 
laugh at your own imagi- 
nation, and we all wish 
that this was a part of our 
classes at Hopkins. 

Unfortunately, we will 
have to get a new book if 
we want to participate in 
this word game because 
our professors don't 
see this as actual work 
(weird, I know). 


Preparation for scratch cooking over break | 


Tara Abrishami 
Food for Thought 


long with 

lazy morn- 

ings, snowy 
afternoons 

and too 

much hot chocolate, 
there’s another reason 
I'm looking forward to 
break: scratch 


nter 
“inking 

Before I came to col- 
lege, I cooked occasional- 
ly but almost never made 

anything more compli- 

cated or more interesting 
than frozen vegetables 
and pasta. I have always 
loved to eat, but this 
never translated into an 
interest in cooking. I was 
very happy eating my 
mother’s delicious food, 
and aside from being a 
helpful daughter, there 
was really no reason for 
me to think too much 
about the kitchen. 

Well, I’ve found my 
reason now. As someone 
who values her food for 
both excellent nutrition 
and taste, college eating 
is a hard adjustment. As a 
freshman living in AMR 
I, I lack even a kitchen- 

ette to prepare the most 
basic food. And it seems 
like day after day, I check 
enu at the FFC and 
for plentiful vegan 
to no avail. Veg- 


FC _and too 


gis hit-or-miss _ 


days go by where I feel 
like I haven’t eaten any- 
thing good in forever. 

My eating struggles 
have resulted in a reli- 
ance on the bars, fruit and 
canned soups I have in 
my room. This has made 
me realize that quality 
food is even more impor- 
tant to me than I'd previ- 

- ously thought. 

(Note: for a tasty bar 
with healthy and whole 
ingredients, check out 
Larabars. The  ingre- 
dients in the apple pie 
flavor, which I highly 

recommend, are dates, 
almonds, unsweetened 
apples, walnuts, raisins, 
and cinnamon.) 

In fact, the decrease 
in quality of the meals 
I’ve been eating has in- 
creased the quality of my 
ideal food. Enter scratch 
-cooking. 

The idea came to me 
slowly. After all, in this 
day and age, cooking ev- 
erything from scratch is 
radical and seemingly 
unnecessary. Bread is in 
high supply at any gro- 
cery. store; why should 
anyone make their own? 

But I realized that for 
someone like myself, an 
undeniably picky eater 
with a vested determina- 
tion in eating good food, 
scratch cooking wouldn't 
just be worth the trouble 
— it would actually be en- 
joyable. © 

There are a number 
of tangible benefits to 
scratch cooking, other 
than attracting a full 
house at dinner parties. 
Since raw ingredients 
such as flour ee = 


of bread, scratch cook- 
ing has the potential to 
save a lot of money. And 
since I will be making 
everything I eat from 
scratch, there’s no chance 
anything has any com- 
promised ingredients 
like preservatives or 
high-fructose corn syrup, 
making scratch cooking a 
very healthy lifestyle. 
But, though I am a 
health advocate and say- 
ing money is always use- 
ful, lam most excited be- 
cause of what this means 
for my stomach. I can 
have coconut-creamed 
spinach whenever I 
want, even though the 
FFC only serves it once 
a month. I can flavor 
everything to my own 
tastes and never again 
have to douse my plate 
in salt or cringe at an 
overly sweetened dish. 
Most of all, cooking 
from scratch will let me 


a neh pmb - av 


fully understand my in- 
ner foodie. I couldn't 
name my favorite herb, 
or explain how to make 
really good curry, or tell 
you what spice makes 
tofu yellow the way I love 
it. After scratch cooking, 
Yl know. all that and 
more. 

So, now that I’ve told 
all of you, it’s official: 
Scratch cooking is my 
winter break project. I’m 
going to make everything 
from scratch: bread, pea- 
nut butter, pasta, pasta 
sauces, juice... I've even 
considered trying to press 


my own Olive oil. I’m sure 


it’ll be quite the adven- 
ture, figuring out how to 
make bread that actually 
rises and has the texture 
it’s supposed to. Wish me 
luck... 

_ And if things go my 
way, hopefully I'll have 
gained the Freshman 15 


by the spring semester! 


PAT KIGHT/ CC BYNC-ND 20 
Toat “With scratch cooking, Ibe able to control al of the ingredients | eat. 
*: 
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Read the Signs: 


November Horoscopes 


Aries — Treat yourself to a 
Peppermint Mocha from 
Starbucks. You deserve it. 


Taurus — Be careful 
wandering around any parks 
or forests. 


Gemini — You've got a 
secret that needs to be 
heard. As they sign in High 
School Musical, “Open up, 
dig way down deep.” 


Cancer — Celebrate your 
awkward moments by - 
baking yourself a cake every 


time someone rolls their eyes 


on that you hate kiwis. | 


BC : aciioas Just Be 14; 


Pa 7h. 6x, ae 7 Fait 
; aes: 


ie 


Tell everyone you 


nis month j is going 3 
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Editorials 


ISIS in 


Improvements, redesign 


With course registration around the 
corner, we're all in a frenzy to make the 
perfect spring schedule. 

A new web application called Semester. 
ly was recently released and advertised to 
Hopkins students as a platform on which 
to plan their schedules. Semester.ly boasts 
both a user-friendly interface and useful 
features, which shine in comparison to 
the Integrated Student Information System 
(ISIS) and its many problems. 

All University students must use ISIS, 
if only for registering for classes twice a 
year. Despite the frequency and breadth 
of its use, ISIS is neither user-friendly nor 
modern. ISIS’s abundance of seemingly 
small problems accumulate quickly, often 
aggravating students. 

ISIS times out after a remarkably short 
period of time. Although students’ secu- 
rity is necessary to protect, the period of 
inactivity is much too short, often causing 
students the hassle of logging back in to 
begin the process all over again. 

Additionally, when searching for class- 
es by course number, ISIS requires students 
to type the entirety of the formal course 
code and is unable to find partial matches. 
Each time students want to search for a 
course, regardless of how many they have 
previously searched for, each time they 
have to revert back to the original search 
page and begin a brand-new query from 
scratch. 

Courses that are cross-listed among 
multiple departments are sorted in a con- 
voluted manner, because the organization 
is solely dependent on the numerical order 
of the courses’ primary department. When 
searching by department, courses cross- 
listed with a certain department do not 
show up until after the numerous pages 


_~~-~finternship and research listings. Many 


students are unaware of these courses 
because after clicking through page after 
page of research listings, they either give 
up or assume that is all there is. 

And once students have chosen cer- 
tain courses, ISIS’s calendar function of- 
ten glitches and does not allow students 
to easily compare multiple sections of the 
same course, because the system treats dif- 
ferent sections as entirely separate courses. 

Semester.ly addresses many of these 
problems with an elegant and easy-to-use 


On relationships and 
hookup culture at Hopkins. 


Traditional relationships are no longer 
the norm on college campuses nationally, 
and the same holds true at Hopkins. For- 
mal, established relationships are rare on 
campus, and the few that do exist are often 
long-term, started in high school or fresh- 
man year. The more common form of rela- 
tionship is the so-called “thing,” a casual 
yet exclusive relationship without formal 
labels or recognition. “Things” seem to be 
the preferred mode of operation for the ro- 
mantic pursuits of our generation. 

This preference and distinction can 
probably be attributed to the size and so- 
cial scene of our campus. Hopkins is a 
small school made even smaller with an 
extremely insular social scene; students 
generally socialize with the same group 
of people throughout their time here. This 
may be caused in part by the structure of 
‘Charles Village — we lack a unified Frater- 
nity Row, most fraternity houses are small 
row houses, and sororities do not house 
together. This disperses students and their 
social circles around Charles Village and 
decreases the likelihood for interaction 
with new people. The same can be said for 
our lack of a true bar scene, which would 
facilitate students to cross paths with peo- 
ple they wouldn't have met otherwise. This 
structure is vastly different from that of 
larger, more stereotypically social schools, 
where students are constantly meeting 
new people on Fraternity Row and in bars 
around campus. 

Most people say that our generation 
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design. On the application, all of the im- 
portant modules — searching for classes, 
viewing class descriptions, adding or re- 
moving classes, and viewing the current 
schedule — are located on a single screen 
without being overwhelming or crowded. 
Semester.ly is equipped with a few unique 
tools, allowing students to tailor their pref- 
erences in building a schedule: long week- 
ends, free mornings and free nights. It also 
allows students to choose whether or not 
their schedules can be built with conflict- 
ing courses, allowing for more flexibility 
of use. Finally, the application allows stu- 
dents to switch among different sections of 
a course and compare them in their sched- 
ule, a tool that can be turned on and off for 
each course with a small lock icon. 
Despite Semester.ly having so many 
useful and creative features, it is well-de- 
signed enough as to not require direction 
or explanation. The platform is intuitive 
and easy to use; Semester.ly is loaded with 
the entirety of ISIS’s course listings with- 
out students even having to log in. 
Semester.ly is one of many course 
scheduling sites that exist, many of which 
were built by students similarly frustrated 
with their own schools’ systems. We hope 
that the University takes a page from their 
books and devotes time to improving ISIS, 
by fixing the little irritations and adding 
the new features above, and after soliciting 
more input from the student body. (One 
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insufficient system makes the process of 
registering for classes less enjoyable. 

With the complete redesign and re- 
launch of the University’s main website 
last year, it is clear that we posses the abili- 
ties to create a more streamlined, user- 
friendly interface. The University should 
give ISIS the same treatment and prioriti- 
zation as it did the University’s main web- 
site to provide a more pleasant experience 
for students. 
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- with hookup culture. This proves accurate 
on campuses across the nation to various 
degrees, and at Hopkins to a lesser one. 
Due to both our smaller size and our in- 
sular social scene, it is not as plausible to 
engage in a true hookup culture as it is at 
larger schools. Larger schools have stron- 
ger hookup cultures simply because their 
students are exposed to, higher numbers of 
people, both new and familiar, than we are 
at Hopkins. Social groups at these schools 
mix and interact more, and students shift 
social groups at a higher rate. 

At a school of our size and atmosphere,. 
we do not have the same result. Students 
are less prone to engaging in a true, active 
hookup culture when they feel that there is 
a limited, finite number of people in their 
social scene with which to interact. At a 
smaller, more insular school, word travels 
fast. News of hookups is spread within our 
small social circles, which eliminate hopes 
of secrecy or privacy. This often leads to 
students erring on the side of casual with 
their endeavors, choosing “things” over re- 
lationships. 

In spite of these consequences from 
an insular social scene, our atmosphere 
boasts many benefits as well, namely the 
tendency for extremely close platonic 
relationships. Regardless of their love 
lives, most students find close, reward- 
ing and long-lasting friendships here, 
which often outlast their four years spent 
on campus. 
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Free heroin is not nearly 
as Irightiul as it sounds 


BY WILL MARCUS 


On Monday, Aodhan O 
Rforddin, Ireland’s Minister of 
State, announced his new drug 
policy, and it sounds positively 
insane at first. He wants to de- 
criminalize possession of all 
drugs and offer free heroin to 
serious addicts. You and the rest 
of the world might think that O 
Riorddin is a lunatic, but I urge 
everyone to reconsider. This is 
the greatest drug policy para- 
digm shift that’s ever occurred, 
and here’s why: 

On a basic level, we have to 
rethink everything we've been 
told about drug addicts. We've 
been conditioned throughout our 
lives to consider them criminals. 
Drug Abuse Resistance Educa- 
tion (D.A.R.E.)-like programs, 
over-protective parents, and 
preachy teachers have ingrained 
asubconscious revulsion of drug 
addicts. Our “tough-on-drugs” 
criminal justice system jails 
them, fines them and otherwise 
ensures that their lives are entire- 
ly destroyed. Addicts go to jail, 
lose their jobs, get a criminal re- 
cord, are prevented from getting 
a new job and lose the money 
they do have to exorbitant fines 
and court costs. Is it any wonder 
that many serious addicts have 
‘to turn to crime? Our system re- 
moves all oftheir other options. 


Punishitig addicts for being ad- 
djetS sustains a positive feedback 
/\oop of desperation and drug 


“ ‘erime, which is terribly ironic be- 
‘cause the whole point of punish- 
‘ing addicts is to deter them from 
committing crimes. 

We. are systematically turn- 
ing our serious drug addicts 
into criminals. This has to stop, 
and the secret is to ‘treat them 
as the rational actors they are. 
Two famous economists, Kevin 
‘Murphy and Gary Becker pro- 
\posed their “Theory of Rational 
Addiction,” which redefined 
the economic academic commu- 
nity’s understanding of addicts’ 
behavior. In.a nutshell, (and in 
plain English) the paper propos- 
es that every time an addict does 
‘heroin, the marginal value of the 
next dose increases. This is the 
mechanism that drives addic- 
tion at its most basic level. Hero- 
in is not free, so people will run 
‘through their savings as the per- 
‘sonal value of the drug quickly 
exceeds the value of their mon- 
ey. After the addict is broke, he 
or she has a new dynamic trade- 
off to consider: The value of the 

_ next dose and the cost of going 

‘to jail for committing illegal ac- 
‘tivity to secure the money to buy 
‘it. Becker and Murphy propose 
that addicts’ seemingly irratio- 
nal behavior actually has roots 
‘in the highly rational, intuitive 
‘calculation they make. The value 
‘of the next hit must exceed the 
addict's fear of going to jail, and 
when it doesn’t, they are apt to 
‘do something illegal, risky and/ 
‘or stupid. 
' When addicts have nothing 
‘to lose and when the dynamic 
‘trade-off that subconsciously 
‘moderated their behavior no 
longer exists, society suffers real 
,consequences, and our criminal 
justice systems drug laws seem 
‘purpose-built to completely de- 
'stroy addicts’ lives as thorough- 
‘ly as possible. 
. Ireland plans to change every- 
thing. O Riordain is going to do 
‘his damnedest to challenge the 
‘status-quo and show the world 
‘the benefits to treating addicts as 
‘Tational actors rather than crimi- 


Positive feedback | 
addicts’ lives and intensifies their 


imprison addicts for possessing 
_ ‘their substances, the government 
_ -makes it much easier for them to 


less 
not go through another applica- 


Missing a shift due to jail time is 
supremely devastating because it 
cuts addicts off from their income 
stream. Millions of drug addicts 
are perfectly capable of moderat- 
ing their drug consumption in 
such a way that they are sober 
for their work and do it well, then 
they get high once they get home. 


| BY NOAH FEIT AND ELLIE 


It is a delicate yet sustainable dy- | 


namic trade-off. Now, if they go 


to jail on drug-related charges | 


and lose their jobs, they lose their 


revenue stream for reasons out- | 


side of their control. The addicts 
who are’able to reconcile their ad- 
dictions with the ability to legally 
sustain them can maintain these 
delicate balances without worry- 
ing about a government actively 
trying to destroy them. Decrimi- 
nalizing possession of drugs 
helps. keep employed addicts 
harmless. Some addicts, howev- 
er, are dangerous to society. 

The free heroin policy keeps 
these desperate fiends from com- 
mitting crimes. This policy is 
aimed at those addicts who value 
their next dose more than the 
well-being of their fellow man 
and the fear of going to prison. O 
Riordain realizes that he cannot 
use policy to affect addicts’ sub- 
stance problems nearly as easily 
as he can affect their incentive 
to damage society. These evere 
addicts, who would be a danger 
almost anywhere else, will theo- 
retically be able to stroll into any 
designated clinic and receive 
a significant dose of lab-syn- 
thesized heroin by a registered 
nurse with no associated cost. 
This program takes money out 


of the equation — especially be- | 


cause the Irish government plans 


to pair it with other public health | 
| cause SJP believes that he fails 
no addict should even consider | 


initiatives. If all goes to plan, 


street crime at all. 

In conclusion, it is about time 
we start helping addicts instead 
of further destroying their lives. 
Ireland is not the first country 
to make a move like this. Swit- 
zerland, Portugal, Germany 
and others have adopted simi- 
lar policies in the past, and the 
results have nothing but posi- 
tive. It is about time we start 
doing our part to help those in 
need, so I hope that free heroin 
doesn’t sound as frightful as it 
did before. 


Will Marcus is a senior Interna- 
tional Studies and political science 
double major from Austin. He is the 
Opinions Editor. 


SCHMIDT 


The Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium is intended 
to raise awareness on issues of 
profound local, national and 
global importance. The speaker 
series achieves this lofty goal 
by inviting the world’s foremost 
leaders in social activism, poli- 
tics, academia and journalism 
to address some of the world’s 


| brightest students. The open ex- 


change of ideas is important to 
our intellectual growth. After 
all it is during these formative 
years that we engage new ideas 
and that we come into our own 
as thoughtful individuals. 

It thus comes as a great 
surprise that several student 
groups have leveled ad ho- 


| minem attacks against Alan 


Dershowitz, a prominent legal 
scholar and leading voice for 
civil liberties, going so far as to 
call for him to be disinvited. 

In the most recent petition 
calling to disinvite Professor 
Dershowitz, Students for Jus- 
tice in Palestine makes four 
principal claims: (1) It is im- 
proper to call Dershowitz a 
Middle East scholar and the 
positions he has taken on these 
issues are anti-Arab; (2) MSE 
cannot be balanced if two of 
its speakers are “outspoken, 
staunch advocates of Israel”; 
(3) Dershowitz breeds fear and 
hostility toward Palestinian, 
Arab and Muslim students in 
his alleged claim that the oppo- 
nents of the Israeli Occupation 
and proponents of boycott, di- 
vestment and sanctions (BDS) 
against Israel are anti-Semitic; 
and (4), while Dershowitz is 
permitted to address students, 
MSE is an improper forum. be- 


to meet the symposium’s aca- 
demically rigorous standards. 
The title of Professor Der- 
showitz’s long-awaited talk is 
“Global Perspectives on Justice 
and Civil Liberties.” Given that 
Dershowitz is a prominent legal 
scholar, the youngest professor 
of law in Harvard University’s 
history and has participated 
in some of the most significant 
criminal cases of our time, it is 
fitting that Dershowitz was in- 
vited to address law and justice. 
That SJP would attack his cred- 
ibility on issues Middle East- 
related is disingenuous because 
the authors of the petition ne- 
glect the fact that his talk con- 
cerns his areas of specialty (at 
least by Harvard’s yardstick). 


Provided MSE’s objectives, it 
seems sensible that Dershowitz 
would be featured amongst this 
year’s acclaimed speakers. 

Let us for a moment consid- 
er Dershowitz’s stance on the 
Middle East, notably on Israel- 
Palestine, because if he were 
bigoted we would also oppose 
his inclusion in the confer- 
ence. Professor Dershowitz is 
staunchly pro-Israel and equal- 
ly so pro-Palestinian. He is a 
political liberal who, contrary 
to the claims of SJP, supports a 
just solution to the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict in the form of the 
two-state solution — a position 
officially backed by the U.S. and 
E.U. — and publicly criticizes 
settlement expansion. Likewise, 
Dershowitz calls on Palestinian 
leadership to be responsive to 
the needs of its people and to 
engage the Israelis in produc- 
tive dialogue. In fact, Dershow- 
itz has himself 


challenged 

Israeli and : 
Palestinian rrofessor Dershowitz 
leadership to js staunchly pro- 

make difficult 4 

political con- Israel and equally 


cessions for the 
sake of peace. 
To classify 
Dershowitz 
as anti-Arab, anti-Muslim and 
anti-Palestinian, therefore, is a 
thinly veiled attempt to stifle 
constructive dialogue on an is- 
sue that requires the thought- 
fulness and sensitivity that Der- 
showitz brings to the table. 

Dershowitz’s opposition to 
the boycott, divestment and 
sanctions movement derives 
from this same unwavering 
dedication to the two-state 
solution. He opposes the BDS 
movement because it is de- 
structiveand. divisive. _Eco- 
nomic and, academic boycotts 
would cut Israelis off — re- 
gardless of political ideology 
— from the world of ideas and 
international markets and 
would merely serve to em- 
bolden hard-liners in Israel, 
whose very support is pre- 
mised upon the notion that 
Israel must go it alone. Like- 
wise, BDS against Israel would 
remove the onus entirely from 
the Palestinian Authority and 
would give Mahmoud Abbas 
little reason to remain at the 
negotiating table. 

BDS is not only counterpro- 
ductive, it is wrong as a matter 
of principle. It is based upon 
the flawed impression that Is- 
rael’s record on human rights 


pro-Palestinian. 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Dershowitz is not an anti-Arab bigot 


warrants its position as a world 
pariah. Despite the flaws that 
any democracy that regularly 
faces existential threats would 
have, the liberties Israelis enjoy 
in a region generally devoid of 
freedom are to be lauded. Israel 
has nearly 1.6 million Muslims, 
many of whom occupy the most 
prestigious posts in Israeli soci- 
ety. Ishmael Khaldi, a Muslim 
in Israel’s foreign service and 
Abdel Rahman Zuabi, a Mus- 
lim Arab who sat on Israel’s Su- 
preme Court, epitomize the op- 
portunities offered to all Israeli 
citizens, regardless of ethnicity 
or religion. Khaldi said the fol- 
lowing about the circumstances 
of Israeli minorities: 

“I am a proud Israeli — 
along with many other non- 
Jewish Israelis such as Druze, 
Bahai, Bedouin, Christians 
and Muslims, who live in one 
of the most culturally diversi- 
fied societies 
and the only 
true democra- 
cy in the Mid- 
dle East. Like 
America, _ Is- 
raeli society is 
far from per- 
fect, but let us 
deal honestly. 
By any yard- 
stick you choose — education- 
al opportunity, economic de- 
velopment, women and gays’ 
rights, freedom of speech and 
assembly, legislative represen- 
tation — Israel’s minorities 
fare far better than any other 
country in the Middle East,” 
he said. 

As gays, women and other 
minorities are repressed and 
murdered in countries such 
as Iran, Syria and China, BDS, 
claiming to advocate universal 
human rights, seeks to demon- 
ize and delegitimize Israel, the 
most democratic and free so- 
ciety in the Middle East. Anti- 
Semitic? You tell me. 

Instead of working tirelessly 
to silence a champion of civil 
liberties and human rights, SJP 
and other student groups that 
have leveled attacks against 
Alan Dershowitz — who them- 
selves claim to be opposed to 
intimidation and silencing — 
should attend his lecture. There 
they can engage with Dershow- 
itz rather than hurling stones 
from behind the pages of the 
school newspaper. 


Noah Feit and Ellie Schmidt are 
pre-med, post-baccalaureate stu- 
dents at the University. 


Graduation is the beginning of your life, not the end 


BY SARAH STOCKMAN 


A few nights ago one of my 
roommates asked me how my 
graduate school interviews 
were going. I was startled by 
the question because I’m not ap- 
plying to graduate school — I'm 
not even interviewing for any 
jobs. When I told her this she 
seemed relieved. “I thought I 
was the only one,” she said. 

There’s an unspoken rule 
governing soon-to-be-gradu- 
ates. It insinuates that in order to 
succeed we have to go to gradu- 
ate school. It also gives us the 
impression that our peers are 
all attending prestigious gradu- 
ate schools. However, not all se- 
niors plan on attending graduate 
school. Many are too burnt out 
to attend right out of undergrad; 
some cannot yet afford gradu- 


ate school, and some don’t need 


graduate school to pursue their 
careers. 

I'm too burnt out to even 
think about graduate school. 
After spending the last 18 years 
of my life in school and then ap- 
plying to transfer to Hopkins 
in two years ago, | can- 


| process. Even if I got into 


school, I wouldn’t be able to 
perform as well I'd like since I 
would be too tired. I also am not 
100 percent sure I want to go to 
grad school. I’m a Writing Semi- 
nars major interested in writing 
screenplays. Do I get an MFA in 
creative writing or film? Will it 
help me, or is it better for me to 
get real life experience? 

This question has plagued 
me since junior year. What do 
I want to do with my life? Am 
I required to know what I want 
to do with my life? After all, I’m 
21. I’ve never really experienced 
the world enough to know what 
I want. School hasn't really 
prepared me to get a job, live 
by myself or do my own taxes. 
I can analyze the heck out of 
a novel, but this isn’t going to 
help me find a new place to live. 

I started to look at my options. 
I could get my MFA in creative 
writing, or I could go to film 
school. I could do a post-bacca- 
laureate and then go to medical 
school. I could live with my par- 
ents and see what work I could 
get. There are any number of 
things I could do. Any number. 
Anything. I could do anything. 

When I graduate I'll be 22. 


Although I feel old, in the grand 


\ 


scheme of things I’m pretty 
young. I have my whole life 
ahead of me, so why should 
I limit myself to doing what I 
think society thinks I should 
do? I thought about everything 
Id wanted to do with my life 
and settled on traveling. I love 
to travel. If I could have, I would 
have studied abroad every se- 
mester. I’d heard rumors that it 
was possible to survive in an- 
other country outside of study- 
ing abroad, but was it actually 
possible? 

The short answer is yes. 
The long answer is that it’s 
not easy to get work visas in 
all countries, but there are a 
handful that have working 
holiday visa deals with the 
United States that work to the 
advantage of recent graduates. 
Basically, you get to go live in 
another country for six months 
to a year and work while on 
holiday. I was sold. 

I am now extremely excited 
to graduate. True, I have to 


go through the visa applica- 


tion process, and I'll have to 
go through the hassle of mov- 
ing to a new country, but, on 
the bright side, I’ll get to be in 
New Zealand. Or maybe Aus- 


1 


\ 
i 
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tralia. Or Ireland. Okay, first I 
have to make up my mind, but 
that’s not very traumatizing 
at all. It’s significantly better 
than getting letters of recom- 
mendation or taking the GRE. 

When people ask me what 
I’m doing after I graduate I get 
to tell them I’m moving to an- 
other country. Some people ask 
me why, others are shocked that 


_such a thing is possible, and 


still others applaud my bravery. 
I feel like I’m doing something 
noble by choosing to take a year 
off and do something I’ll never 
be able to do again. I don’t want 
to feel noble. Everyone should 
feel that they have the oppor- 
tunity to do what they love. 
Everyone should be allowed to 
move to a foreign country for a 
year, work as a waiter or wait- 
ress and immerse themselves 


in a different culture. Yes, we're — 


graduating, and it’s scary, and 
now we're adults, but we're still 
young. We don’t have to have 


our lives planned, and we don’t 


have to do what we think every- 
one else is doing. _ ; 


“WoSarah Stockman. isa senior 


Writing Seminars major from Los — 
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kvents in Baltimore 
this weekend 


Thursday 


Hey You, Come Back! 
The Crown, 8 p.m, 


Hey You, Come Back! is a monthly reading series at The | 


(rown in Station North. It presents Baltimore writers 


across several genres, including fiction, nonfiction and 


poetry. This month’s installation will feature novelist 

Michael Kimball, poet Joseph Frantz (who received an 

MFA from Hopkins and is currently an adjunct profes- 
sor) and memoirist Molly Englund. 


Friday 


ALLOVERSTREET: East Oliver Street 
Art Walk - 

E. Oliver Street, 6 p.m. 
ALLOVERSTREET is a series of art openings and 
events. This month’s event will highlight the area 
surrounding E. Oliver Street, featuring shows at 
the Copycat Building, La Bodega Gallery, Ballroom 
Gallery, Gallery CA and the Motel 6 on North Av- 
enue. There will also be a reception outside of the 
Motel 6 (with maps, info and snacks galore). It is 

__ Sure to be a diverse, art-filled night. 


Saturday 


Riots or Uprising? 
Enoch Pratt Free Library — Southeast 
Anchor Branch, 10:30 a.m. 

This free Neighborhood Voices workshop will discuss 
the events surrounding Freddie Gray’s death. It will 
pay particular attention to the media’s influence on 
public opinion. Members of the Baltimore communi- 
ty will share personal stories, and Lawrence Brown 
of Morgan State University will facilitate discussion. 
Lunch will be provided. Register by phone (410-276- 

1651) or email (info@creativealliance.org). 


KAHLON Two-Year Anniversary 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 
Baltimore's favorite Station North party will make 
its monthly return for ils two year anniversary. . 
The lineup is stacked, with acclaimed DJ Dan Dea- 
con and hip-hop performer Abdu Ali, among other 
prominent Baltimore artists. The cover is only $8 
and is accessible via the JHMI shuttle. 


Sunday 


Archie’s Betty: Screening and Discussion 
Space 2640, 7 p.m. 3 
Archie’s Betty is a documentary that explores the 
possibility that the characters of Archie comics ” 
were based on real people. A discussion with the 
- director will follow the screening. The suggested 
donation is $5-510. 
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Music in review: Baltimore Folk Festival 


| By VERONICA 
| REARDON 


Your Weekend Columnist 
| 


Even in the middle 
| of midterms a couple of 
| weekends ago, I found 
| time to get out and hang 
out in Baltimore. Oct. 24 
| was the Baltimore Folk 
| Festival (BFF), an event at 
| the Ottobar that featured 
| local folk, bluegrass and 
| jazz musicians from 6 
| P- m. to 1:30 a.m. 
We arrived a little late 
| and missed the first few 
bands, which included 
| Sweet Saro and The Plate 
| Scrapers, among several 
| others. However, I was still 
able to catch several acts. 
The Ottobar is de- 
signed so you can sit at 


| you're back at the bar. If 
you chose this option, as 
I did, you can’t hear very 
well, but you can hear a 


saw Hopkins 


rit 


bit, and the atmosphere 
was really lovely. A lot of 
people who regularly at- 
tend the bluegrass jams at 
Liam Flynn’s Ale House 
were there. They are such 
friendly people it’s dif- 
ficult to remember that 
they are famous in certain 
circles. That night almost 
all of them were playing 
in bands that tour very 
regularly and are quite 
popular. 

Founded in 2012, the 
BFF started out very 
small, but this year it was 
crowded and featured a 
number of great bands. 
The demographic was 
varied: There were a lot of 
older people there espe- 
cially early on, but I also 
students 


— pores 
who dominated the crowd 
later on in the night. 
Personally, my favor-. 
ite band was the Bum- 


are pba riee sate 


per Jacksons. One of the 
last two to play, they are 
hands down one of my 
favorite local acts to see 
live. They call Washing- 
ton, D.C. home, but I’ve 
seen them in Baltimore at 
the Creative Alliance, and 
their bassist, Alex Lacque- 
ment, lives in Hampden, 
just a ten-minute walk 
from Hopkins. 
“Dixiegrass” could be 
a word used to describe 
their music, or maybe 
New Orleans jazz or 
country would be more 
accurate. Their sound 
is definitely what you 
might think of as com- 
ing out of New Orleans, 
with a trumpet and 
clarinet playing bright, 
jazzy sound alongside a 


ar my favori e versions 


of the song “Trouble In i 


Mind” and are very fun 


and easy to dance to. 


Prize for quirkiest 


el pedal guitar 9). Yext tear I’m sure, the 
s. They have. one BFF » 7 
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Hampden, everyone's favorite close-to-campus quirky hangout, is the home to the Ottobar, which hosts the BFF each year. 


band goes to the upstairs 
band we saw, The Man- 
ly Deeds, who came in 
bodysuits decorated with 
Christmas lights from the 
Lantern Festival. 

The Ottobar, the venue 
for the BFF, has two floors, 
one of which I had never 
been on before. The lower 
floor has a stage, an open 
floor in front of it and a 
balcony area, which is 
sometimes a VIP area and 
sometimes open to all. 

The upper floor, which 
was new to me, has pool 
tables and perhaps a cozi- 
er atmosphere, although 
it could have just been 
the folk music making 
me feel that way. It cer- 
tainly was a great choice 
of venue. 


a little ee Ptcdents, 
but it is very worth it! 


My experience in the front row this weekend 


By ALISON 
BARTOWSKI 
For The News-Letter 


This weekend I went 
to the Cash Cash and Tri- 
tonal concert at Echostage 
in Washington, D.C. The 
tickets stated that the con- 
cert would go from 9 p.m. 
to 4.a.m. but we assumed 
this was a lie. We showed 
up to the venue at 8:30 
p.m. to get a decent spot 
and the venue was practi- 
cally empty, so we man- 
aged to snag a spot in the 
front row. 

The opener, Gladiator, 
didn’t start until around 10 
p-m., and the room wasn’t 
even remotely full until 
11. We actually had room 
to dance and no one was 
pushed up against me. 
When the second opener, 
Yogi, went off stage there 
was a wild push to the 
front and my friends and 
I got smashed into the iron 
fence separating us from 
the stage. Luckily a 6-foot- 
5 bouncer was right in 


| front of us and passed out 


free water bottles every 
once in a while. 

When Tritonal came on 
stage I felt people breath- 
ing on me and my per- 
sonal space was severely 
‘compromised. However it 
was truly great to be in the 
front, as I got some great 
photos and videos of the 
performance and was in- 
termittently doused with — 
water, fog and confetti. 

Both the music and 
overall performance were 


great from both artists — 


as they played not only 


Tritonal is the Texas-based EDM DJ duo made up of Dave Reed (left) and Chad rr 


their own songs, but also 
remixes and mashups of 
others. 


A hilarious video ac- 


companied a rendition of 


-Drake’s “Hotline Bling” 


— it was one of my favor- 
ite moments of the night. 
There was also a great 
light show on the stage 
throughout, and at the 
very end the two headlin- 
ers preformed their col- 
laborative song together. 
Near the end of the show 
my friend had a whole 
bottle of water poured 


on his head and his face © 


grabbed by one of the 
members of Tritonal. 

Yet people were rather 
aggressive to get to the 
front and would com- 


W 


pletely push themselves 
in so things got very tight. 
The backs of my legs were 
constantly being kicked 
and punched by various 
people. 

At one point a girl 
had her arms completely 
around one of my friends 
and wouldn't let go in her 
quest to move him out of 
her way. I politely asked 
her to stop as he was obvi- 
ously uncomfortable, and 
she asked if I would let 
her get to the front. When 


I said no so she called me salt 


a b*tch and punct 
side of 1 
fully, the b 
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And worst of all, since 
the concert ended at 3:30 
a.m. we had to wait in 
Union Station until 5:25 
a.m. to take the Amtrak 
back to Baltimore. 

It was an_ eventful 
night, to say the least. 

My advice to Hopkins 
students who want to ex- 
perience the front row is 
this: Know what you're 
getting yourself into and 
don't let anyone make yt 
uncomfortable. If ‘Ou 


crowd and then kicked 


her out of the club. ee al aes 


¥ 
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Mcced-medium painter Buttered Niblets show introduces new members 
talks voyeurism in art 


By WILLIAM KIRSCH 
For The News-Letter 


The Center for Visual 
Arts hosted Jane Dick- 
son, a mixed-medium 
painter who has featured 
her work in some of the 
country’s most distin- 
guished museums, as 
this fall’s visiting artist 
on Thursday. Dickson 
gave a short lecture re- 
garding her work and its 
thematic and stylistic ele- 
ments. 

Center for Visual Arts 
Director Craig Hankin 
opened the talk, saying 
that he had only been 
familiar with Dickson’s 
work for a year but was 
blown away by her port- 
folio. 

Hankin outlined the 
artist’s body of work: 40 
solo exhibitions and 200 
group shows with art on 
display in various muse- 
ums such as the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 
and The Whitney Mu- 
seum. The Manhattan 
Transit Authority also 
selected Dickson to cre- 
ate a series of paintings 
of New Year’s Eve revel- 
ers on the walls of the 
42nd Street and Times 
Square subway stations. 

Much of  Dickson’s 
work is dedicated to a 
sense of voyeurism, the 
practice of spying on 
people engaged in inti- 
mate, private behaviors. 
For instance, she depicts 
street scenes and paint- 
ings of strippers from the 
perspective of a “péek- 
booth.” Creating the lat- 
ter pieces, the artist used 
sandpaper as her canvas, 
a decision she made in 


order to convey the “look- 
but-don’t-touch” mental- 
ity of strip clubs. 

The voyeuristic theme 
of Dickson’s paintings can 
also be found in her stud- 
ies of Coney Island — one 
of which is now a perma- 
nent street art piece — 
that are marked by a deep 
contrast between 
and dark. 

Dickson cultivated the 
motif of her work by mov- 
ing away from outdoor 
or “plein-air” painting; 
instead, she frames her 
pieces within windows. 
Perhaps as a result of 
this, Dickson did a group 
painting inspired by Japa- 
nese styles, which made 
use of lengthy vertical 
canvases. While this style 
of art offers some limita- 
tions due to the restricted 
scenes, Dickson felt that 


light | 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
For The News-Letter 


The Buttered Niblets, 
the University’s improv 
comedy group, _ per- 
formed their third show 
of the year and pulled 
off a hilarious variety of 
characters, scenarios and 
settings, all thought up 
on the spot during Fri- 
day night’s show. 

The Buttered Niblets is 
a group of eight improv 
performers, with three 
new members who de- 
buted at the performance 
last Friday. The show 
served as a great intro- 
duction for the three, as 
well as a great introduc- 
tion to the group for any 
new viewers. 

The three new mem- 
bers were freshmen Jayne 
O’Dwyer and Bryan Li 
and sophomore Kyra 
Lesser. 

The full group also 


it still aligned with the | 


city’s layout. 

“For the canyons of 
New York, it suddenly 
made _ sense,” 
said. 

Dickson was a member 
of the New York-based 
artist’s group titled Col- 


laborative Projects, which | 


began in 1978, the year 
the artist herself moved 
to New York. Colab, as it 
was also known, hosted 


a series of themed shows, | 


including the “Times 


Square Show,” the poster | 


for which Dickson de- 
signed. 

The artist’s origins in 
New York resulted from 
her assignment to work 
on the city’s’ first com- 
puter billboard. This job 


had a stylistic influence | 


on Dickson, inspiring 
See, DICKSON pace B5 


Dickson | 
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The Buttered Niblets, the campus’s only improv comedy group, introduced three new members in this show. 


includes junior Will Ber- 
nish, sophomore Phoebe 
Gennardo, senior Matt 
Moores, senior Neil 
Chapel and sophomore 


| The Niblets’ improv games dealt with radio shows and haunted houses. 


Suljan Stevens mixes folk with psychadelic lights 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 


Sufjan Stevens played 
a lengthy set of his signa- 
ture atmospheric indie- 
folk music at the Meyer- 
hoff Symphony Hall on 
Sunday, using diverse in- 
struments, chilling vocals 
and extensive lighting to 
create intense intimacy in 
the 2,443-seat venue. 

Stevens drew fans of 
all ages ranging from 
indie teenagers to older 
people who fit the ste- 
reotype for a_ typical 
symphony concertgoer 
— the whole crowd was 
moved to give a stand- 
ing ovation. 

Stevens hails from De- 


troit and is best known 
for his 2005 album IIli- 
nois whose single “Chi- 
cago” is also featured 
in the movie Little Miss 
Sunshine. He is known 
for incorporating a large 
range of instruments 
into his music, and in- 
cluded guitar, piano, 
xylophone, vibraphone, 
guitalin, recorder and 
many forms of percus- 
sion in his set. 

There was no direct 
interaction with the au- 
dience until the very 
end of his performance; 
instead, Stevens used 
lighting, pictures and 
visual effects running 
on long vertical screens 
in the back of the stage 


to communicate with the 


audience. 

The lighting would 
often begin very mini- 
mally, so as to only par- 
tially light Stevens and 
his accompanying musi- 
cians, before radiating 
outward and filling the 
room.. In this way, Ste- 
vens and his band were 
often obscured from 
view, adding to the al- 
most psychedelic com- 
ponent of his music. 

Through the picture 
show in the background, 
Stevens often commu- 
nicated themes of fam- 
ily and social interaction 
through what appearéd 
to be home videos of 
children and people in- 
teracting. He also used 
this backdrop picture 


» 
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Sufjan Stevens mesmerized the audience by filling the Meyerhoff Symphony Hall with flurries of light. 
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show to display some 
landscapes, as he sang 


more mellow, slower 
tunes. 
He established a 


dream-like atmosphere 
right at the start of the 
show, performing the en- 
tirely instrumental track 
“Redford.” The pieces’ 
precise, 
and rolling, powerful 
bass took advantage of 


the incredible acoustics | 


of the concert hall. 

As_ he transitioned 
into his second song 
“Death with Dignity,” 
Stevens used a cascad- 
ing of percussion, paired 


with an upward cascade | 


of lights, as if opening 
up his stage to the audi- 
ence members. 


Stevens transitioned 
between instruments 
throughout the show, 


from traditional instru- 
ments to his laptop, mak- 
ing each one look easy. 

At one point he even 
combined vocals and his 
own playing of the record- 
er with his awkward but 
charming dance moves. 
This fluidity throughout 
resonated with the audi- 
ence members, in a way 
that removed the need 
for Stevens to address the 
audience directly. He con- 
cluded the portion before 
the encore as he began it, 


wordlessly. 
The first closing song 
combined instruments 


and electronic melodies 
with a hypnotic, breath- 


taking light show. The 


combination of sounds 
was so precise and 


sharp sounds | 


Freddie McCall. 

The show worked with 
the Niblets providing a 
“same,” or comedic situ- 
ation, and the audience 
then filling in the param- 
eters of the game. 

For example, in the 
first game, Lesser threw a 
pretend party and while 
she covered her ears, the 
audience shouted out the 
suggestions for the three 
people who were attend- 
ing. Lesser had to guess 
what each person’s quirk 
was as the set played out. 
(Things that were chosen 
for the characters includ- 
ed smells bad and being 
blind.) 

Another interesting 
situation was that when 
four members Li; 
Moores, O’Dwyer and 
Gennardo — each pre- 
tended to host a differ- 
ent radio show with the 
theme and title of each 
show being shouted out 
by the audience. 

The lights dimmed, 
and when a flashlight hit 
the face of one of those 
on stage, it meant that 


| the dial had turned to 


their show. 

Lis show revolved 
around a startled host 
exploring haunted farm 


| houses. Moores focused 


on cute dogs in silly out- 
fits. O’Dwyer’s show 


titled “Chicken Nuggets” 
focused on a presumably 
young child getting into 
radio equipment when 
her mom is away. Gen- 
nardo’s “Famous Toasts of 
Famous Faces” was quite 
descriptive of the actual 
content. 

Each performer man- 
aged to make their show 
funny and unique by the 
time the beam of light 
got to them, with the 
comical over-reactions of 
Li being a real highlight 
as well as the breathy 
voice choice by Moores 
for his show. 

Another great seg- 
ment was that in which 
the newer members 
told an interesting story 
about their lives. The 
veteran members would 
listen to these stories 
and twist certain por- 
tions into entertaining 
spectacles. 

Li's story focused on 
the hectic intersection 
of bus schedules, intern- 
ships and turtle salesmen, 
O’Dwyer shared a story 
of being struck by light- 
ning at summer camp 
and Lesser’s tale was one 
of costume-wearing spite 
toward a person at her 
former university. 

With each story, the 
Niblets vets managed 

See NIBLETS, pace B4 


Archaeological Museum 
explores object histories 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins 
University Archaeologi- 
cal Museum (JHUAM), 
located in the basement of 
Gilman Hall, hosted their 
monthly museum chat on 
Friday, spotlighting the 
work that goes into pre- 
serving the 130-year-old 
collection’s history. 

Jennifer Torres and 
Kate Gallagher, two 
JHUAM Collections staff 
members, talked about 
rehousing, photograph- 
ing and broader informa- 
tion tracking. This work 
is about the history of the 
objects themselves rather 
than what the objects rep- 
resent. 

Once an object be- 
comes an artifact, it 
does not automatically 
become catalogued and 
stored perfectly to be 
preserved forever. Often, 
it’s left accumulating 
dust in a basement, dis- 


played in a few different 


collections. Sometimes 
it’s cataloged incorrect- 


See STEVENS, pace B5 ly or slowly altered by 


if 


varied interactions over 
time. 

“One of the amazing 
parts about [working at 
JHUAM] is that I interact 


- with the objects in a dif- 


ferent way than I would 
in the field, because in the 
field everything is a lot 
more rough and tumble 
and the objects are ap- 
proached __ differently,” 
junior Dane Clark, who 
works at the museum, 
said. “I can see an object's 
importance as a historical 
object, with its actual use 
and its ongoing parts. I 
get to see the whole story, 
the other half not normal- 
ly seen.” 

During the event, Tor- 
res and Gallagher laid 
out particular archaeo- 
logical treasures, mostly 
from ancient Egypt and 
Rome, which all had 
particularly interesting 
properties and _ stories 
within their recent his- 
tory as an artifact and 


interaction with the 
Hopkins museum. 

Once, the mu- 
seum received an 
anonymous package 

See MUSEUM, pace B4 
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Performance artist discusses femininity 
keep crowd laughing 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 
For The News-Letter 


Performance artist 
Carly Bales discussed 
her career and views on 
performance art with 
Hopkins students and 
community members in 
the Arellano Theatre on 
Thursday Oct. 29. The 
event was presented by 
the Digital Media Center 
and the Homewood Arts 
Program as part of the 
Fall 2015 Digital Media 
Center Salon Series. 

Bales, born in Tennes- 
see and based in Balti- 
more, is a multifaceted 
and prolific performer 
who has worked as an 
actor, organizer and cu- 
rator. She will soon try 
her hand as a director. 
Although she is trained 
in traditional theatre, 
Bales eventually took 
more of an interest in 
film as a media for ex- 
pression. However be- 
cause opportunities to 
work in film were not 
readily available when 
she came to Baltimore 
in 2009, Bales began to 
work in small-theatre 
and performance art. 

In 2011 Bales helped 
create EMP Collective. 
EMP Collective is a 
multifunctional space 
in downtown Baltimore 
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 Mtney Spears 


2. “That's How | Beat 
Shaq” by Aaron Carter 


3. “Sweet Sixteen” by 
Hilary Duff 
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Me” by Backstreet Boys 


by Ashlee 
Simpson 
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(-Town ee 
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“Destiny's Child 
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Christina Aguilera 


9. “No Scrubs” by Tue : 


1. “Tain up My Heart™ 


that hosts film screen- 
ings, theatre produc- 
tions and writing work- 
shops. 

Her work with the 


Collective has led Bales 
to become involved with 
a new initiative called 
Le Mondo. Bales and her 
partners realized that 
while there are many en- 
ergetic and hardworking 
performers in the city, 
the nature of the indus- 
try has created a situa- 
tion in which the arts in 
Baltimore are difficult 
to capitalize on and not 
very sustainable. 

The goal of Le Mondo 
is to get performers to- 
gether to share resources 
and space. Bales is in 
talks with the city of Bal- 
timore to take over sev- 
eral abandoned buildings 
in the Howard Street cor- 
ridor and convert them 
into a multi-venue, in- 
ternationally-recognized 
performance arts hub in 
Baltimore. 

When Le Mondo is 
completed it will be a 
massive space with the 
potential to help foster 
creativity and _ perfor- 
mance in Baltimore. 

In addition to work- 
ing on Le Mondo, Bales 
is also the curator and 
organizer for Pulse, a 
regularly-occurring sa- 
lon and event series for 
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the discussion and devel- 
opment of performance 
artwork in Baltimore. 
Like Le Mondo, the goal 
of these salons is to pro- 
vide a consistent outlet 
for performance artists 
to create new work and 
connect with other per- 
formers. 

In her talk Bales de- 
scribed her unique per- 
formances _ throughout 
her career, from. tradi- 
tional small theatre piec- 
es to more eccentric and 
creative pieces. Her more 
unconventional experi- 
ences include a perfor- 
mance in which she tor- 
tured her audience with 
feathers and glitter, an- 
other in which she put a 
camera to her mouth and 
displayed a huge projec- 
tion of her mouth for two 
hours and one in which 
she and another woman 
licked, spit and put dirt 
on each other. She will 
soon move to the other 
side of the stage and try 
out directing. 

Bales focused on the 
examination of feminin- 
ity in her work. Through- 
out the talk she explained 
her interest in feminine 
beauty, grotesqueness 
and monstrosity. Her 
love of horror films was 
also apparent as she 
played a variety of clips 
from films including AI- 


ice Sweet Alice, Rosemary's 
Baby and The Brood, 
which grotesquely por- | 
tray females and have | 
been an inspiration for 
Bales’ work. 

Bales also became in- 
trigued by how common | 
tropes that force women 
to conform to certain ste- 
reotypes can be empow- | 
ering instead of victim- | 
izing. She explained that 
when she was younger, 
people would try to typ- 
ify her and make her fit 
a particular mold that | 
she did not fit into. This | 
experience caused Bales | 
to focus on creating her | 
own path through life 


and discovering the 
uniqueness of feminin- 
ity. 


Taking advantage of 
the creative spirit of Bal- 
timore, Bales continues 
to do her own unique and 
varied performances and | 
to forge greater oppor- | 
tunities for herself and | 
other performers. 

On Nov. 19, the Digi- 
tal Media Center and the 
Center for Social Concern 
will be holding another | 
talk by Baltimore-based 
artist, graphic designer | 
and social organizer Jer- 
maine Bell. Bell will be 
discussing ways to de- 
velop projects that allow 
for creativity and create a 
social impact. 
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NIBLETS, From B3 
to take the expected and 
twist it into directions 
that were both strange, 


| fun and most importantly 


| funny. 
Highlights included 
members Bernish and 


Moores doing a riff off 
the story of O’Dwyer, 
pretending to be two 
adolescent girls. In her 
story she mentioned 
that two girls had told 


| the rest of her summer 


camp that she had died. 


| Moores and Bernish took 


this idea and ran with 
it, pretending as if their 
characters thought they 
were gods. 

The progression of 
the jokes was also note- 
worthy. In one of the 
story-response situa- 
tions Bernish acted as 
a neglectful father who 
didn’t feed his children 
(played by Gennardo 
and McCall) but instead 
offered food to his tur- 
tles. 

This culminated in 
the second part of the 
joke in which McCall 
attempted to trick Ber- 
nish by pretending to be 
a turtle before a fourth 
character (played by 


| Chapel) stole the food 


with McCall and both 
ran away. Outlandish 
situations like this were 
the norm for the But- 
tered Niblets who take 
their place as one of the 
many eccentric groups 
at Hopkins. 

As the show wound 
down, one of the perfor- 
mances that really stood 
out was the final one, a 
sort of initiation for the 
newer members. In this 
performance, which 
only the new members 
participated in, two 
people riffed off the 
crowd-chosen location 
(a casino) while the third 
immersed their head in 
a bowl of water. 

Comically, towards 
the middle, though the 
person with their head 
in the water continuously 
tapped the table in an at- 
tempt to be tagged in, the 
people in the middle only 
tried to drag out the con- 
versation. 

The applause at the 
end of the .show and 
the roaring laughter 
throughout were great 
heraldings in of the 2015- 
2016 Buttered Niblets 
roster, which any humor- 
seeking student should 
watch out for. 


Museum event focuses on stories behind artifacts 


MUSEUM, From B3 
in the mail from an ad- 
dress in a small town 
with priceless Egyptian 
and Roman _. artifacts. 


}_After finishing moun-. 


tains of legal paperwork 
Gallagher recognized a 
piece the museum had 
been looking for: an am- 
ulet which had traces of 
the museums bright or- 
ange cataloging. 

Many artifacts in the 
past had been lost due 
to lenient museum poli- 
cies which allowed a 
researcher or anyone in- 
terested to check out an 
object for further study. 

In addition different 
styles of inventorying 
can be a challenge. An 
Etruscan ladle from the 
late fifth century B.C. 


_to.__the— museum 


Because Torres works 
in rehousing the objects 
for the museum’s teach- 
ing collection, she takes 
the objects as they come 
and 
works. both to preserve 
them and to keep them 
visible for teaching pur- 


poses. 
“This museum is 
very unique | because 


it is a teaching collec- 
tion, which I have never 
worked with before,” 
Torres said. “It brought 
up new challenges, but I 
love working here... With 
a teaching collection ob- 
jects are intended to be 
held, which is not what 
most museums would do, 
especially art museums.” 

Students who study 
at the museum have to 


arrived broken, and be- take quizzes that prove 
cause they un- 
different derstand 
cat i= Fi : 
cal ae “With a teaching ae a 
bers were collection objects fragile ob- 
placed on : jects be- 
the two are intended to be fore they 
alves, : : can touch 
Gallagher held, which is not rrinaaahas 
ne Mi to what most museums “Even 
n em when I 
using dif- would do.” - re ie wad 
ee eat JENNIFER ing, that’s 
y on the 
Fh dete TORRES, JHUAM back of 
and__rec- , ind: 
ognize COLLECTIONS STAFF patie 
| two ar NEM BER SE 
mize han- 
actually dling but 
one sin- also show 
gular object. hes an object really is? 
Torres talked more The object’s 


about how the way that 
objects have been stored 
throughout their  life- 
times can create stories 
and add to the objects’ 
histories. 

One of her favorite 
objects is a bronze metal 
box with Egyptian mum- 
my wrappings inside. 
Normally the wrappings 
would be taken out of the 
box since they can dam- 
age each other, however 
they were kept together 
because that’s the way 
Hopkins received them. 


In the early 1900s the box. 


was sent to the president 
of the University by a re- 
searcher in Egypt. 


visibility 
and also its accessibil- 
ity are really important 
with a collection like 
this,” Torres said. 
Torres’s attention 
to this factor shines 
through in her rehousing 
of the museum’s ancient 
Egyptian shabti figures. 
Originally they were 
all stored in one box, 
but Torres individually 
rehoused them so that 


teachers and research- 


ers can eet one pelos 
out with out disturbir 
the rest. In fact most ob 
jects in the: 
stored in drawers so 
they can be ceaeee in- 
erry eta fos 
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The staff created an interactive event at the Archaeological Museum. 


Another piece that 
exemplifies this idea 
is the head of a case 
that housed an ancient 
Egyptian mummy dated 


“around 180 B.C. which 


is mounted in order to 
simultaneously display, 
store and protect it. 

The entire outside and 
most of the inside of the 
object can be seen, which 
is special because even 
the marks from when the 
case was pressed onto 
the mummified body are 
visible. 

“It’s an amazing thing 
because we can take all 
these objects out very 
easily and use them in- 


teractively to teach peo- 


ple. [Our teaching col- 
lection] is an experience 


hard to find anywhere 


else. [Students and re- 


lection are ons 


Clark said. 


_ for the email list t 


searchers get to learn fas 


fects in their own sight 


That. interactive qual- 
ity shone through in this 
museum chat as well. 
Participants seemed 


to love getting to. look. 


closely at the objects and 
examine them as well as 
learn about their experi- 
ences in the world as ar- 
tifacts. Many stayed af- 
ter to discuss the stories _ 
in detail, ask questions 


and leaf through books. 


that feature the objects 
inthe collections.  ~ 

Since the museum is. 
open to the public, the 


event drew a few peopl 


unaffiliated with 

University. Carole Cas: 
sano Silver once oe 
a non-credit c r 
JHUAM and sig 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 
he Halloween 
season is of- 
ficially over. 
As store com- 
mercials skip 


over Thanksgiving to get 
right to the mass-marketed 
Christmas season, it’s time 
to look back and reflect on 
just what terrifying cin- 
ematic horror-shows have 
guided us through the Hal- 
lows Eve witching hour. 
This past year’s Halloween 
season was relatively dry 
with some unremarkable 
titles and a yearly Paranor- 
mal Activity to carry the 
torch, leaving one to won- 
der where all the innova- 
tion in Horror went. 

Crimson Peak, Guill- 
ermo del Toro’s latest cin- 
ematic foray into the dark 
and disturbed, attempts 
to answer these ques- 
tions by taking us into a 
dark, antiquated world 
and showing us a terrify- 
ing tale that transcends 
time. Is it successful? Well 
it certainly takes us into 
a dark and antiquated 
world at least. 

Set in the early 1900s, 
Crimson Peak tells the 
story of one Edith Cush- 
ing, played by Mia Wa- 
sikowska. Edith, the 
daughter of a wealthy 
businessman, is plagued 
by occasional visits from 

other's ghost tell- 


‘ing her to beware of a 


place called Crimson 
Peak which is a place she 
has never heard of be- 
fore. Her family is soon 
visited by the mysterious 


Thomas Sharpe (Tom 
Hiddleston), an  Eng- 
lish aristocrat looking 


for American investors. 
Edith and Thomas quick- 
ly fall in love. However 
when her father protests 
their relationship, he is 
soon found dead. 

Edith is whisked back 
to England by Thomas 
and his sister Lucille 
(Jessica Chastain) but 
soon finds herself being 
dragged down a dark 
rabbit hole in which her 
newfound romance may 
not be all that it seems. 
As her happiness begins 
to crumble before her 
eyes and the Sharpes 
grow ever colder, she 
must confront a danger- 
ous question: Precisely 
who are the Sharpes? 

Del Toro’s Crimson 
Peak really isn’t anything 


. COURTESY OF RAKSHASA VIA FANPOP 
Hiddleston stars as Thomas Sharpe in the gothic horror film. 


“ 


v 


particularly revolution- 
ary when broken down 
into its simplest compo- 
nents. Its narrative is at 
best extremely simplistic 
and even outright pre- 
dictable at times. While 
Hiddleston and Wa- 
sikowska do give very 
strong performances 
and manage to strike 
the film’s melodramatic 
notes in precisely the 
right way, they unfor- 
tunately can’t save the 
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(rimson Peak creates haunting atmosphere Stevens reflects on 
| death, covers Drake 


COURTESY OF SAEJIMA VIA FANPOP 
Crimson Peak, directed by Guillermo del Toro, benefits from strong performances from its small cast. 


ery set, every costume 
and every prop is created 
and placed with such care 
as to evoke scenes of equal 
parts beauty and terror. 
The film is set in the 
early 1900s and man- 
ages perfectly to evoke 
a sense of the Gothic at 
nearly every opportu- 
nity. Oftentimes it feels 
as though the world 
could have been ripped 
straight from the pages 
of Wuthering Heights with 


script from being ex- the same unnerving 
tremely predictable. darkness lurking in the 
The characters move background. 

and react exactly - how While the typical hor- 
one would ror-tropes 
e Xp excet of bloody 
them to. water, se- 
Thes plot. ir a: cluded 
demon- CRIMSON PEAK sn 0 W-= 
Sityridawers crusted 
twists be- Castel es 
cause it ° F and eerie, 

must and Starring: Mia ghostly 
not be- Wasikowska, , fogs may 
cause it is Jessica Chastain, do _ noth- 
surpris- La Hiddleston ing on 
ing. In fact irector: their own 
there are Guillermo del Toro to bring 
points at LEE - anything 
which the eee " new to the 
film even Rating: R : table, these 
seems to Now Playing: elements 
subscribe Cinemark Towson, do evoke 
to the Saw Eesti 10 precisely 
franchise’s , : the effect 
theory of pee owes White that they 
horror and a need to of 
replaces the world’s 
more con- turning on 
ceptual the _ pro- 


fear with blood or vio- 
lence. In short Crimson 
Peak seems to be lacking 
one of the key compo- 
nents of horror for a film 
meant to be frightening 
— surprise. 

Why then does this 
film work? What elevates 
it from being simply an- 
other cheap Halloween- 
time cash-in? 

The answer is in short 
the film’s world and at- 
mosphere. Del Toro is per- 
haps best known for his 
ability to create worlds 
and craft atmospheres 
better than almost any 
other director on the mar- 
ket. His work in Crimson 
Peak is no exception. Ev- 


tagonist. 
As the sense of dread 
mounts and as solutions 


to the film’s mysteries be- | 


come clearer and clearer, 
the film assaults both 
Edith and the audience 
with an ever-mounting 
sense of tension and ever- 
increasing number of vi- 
sual horrors. 

(A warning to the 
squeamish: The film can 
get rather graphic at times 
as mentioned _ earlier. 


While certainly nothing | 


unexpected in a genre 
like this it is still some- 
thing to be kept in mind 
when deciding if the film 
is worth seeing.) 

Of course what would 
a Gothic horror be with- 
out a dash of romance? 
Again while certainly 
not exploring any un- 
charted territory, del 
Toro was absolutely on- 
point in his casting of 
Hiddleston as Thomas 
Sharpe. Thomas’s char- 
acter really acts as the 
linchpin serving to 
bridge the gap between 
a lovely real world and 
the mortifying insanity 
that lurks in the shad- 
ows of this whole expe- 
rience. This role needs 
someone capable of em- 
bodying both aspects of 
this world at once and, in 
the hands of a lesser ac- 
tor, the film could have 
collapsed under its own 
melodrama. 

Luckily — Hiddleston, 
already known for his 
charisma, charm and wit, 
pulls out all the stops to 
give an absolutely stellar 
performance that keeps. 
the film both intriguing 


and mysterious enough to 
keep audiences engaged 
from beginning to end. 

Despite not being a 
genre-defying horror- 
revolution, Crimson Peak 
does its job and does its 
job well: It creates a visu- 
ally striking world that 
is equally appealing and 
terrifying and walks its 
audience through it. Its | 
relatively weak and pre- | 
dictable plot is counter- | 
balanced by a visual flair | 
most films this season | 
find themselves sorely 
lacking. 

The excellent perfor- | 
mances from its small | 
cast (particularly from | 
Hiddleston) make this | 
film far more worth- | 
watching than most on | 
the market at this mo- | 
ment. While Crimson Peak 
may not be winning any | 
awards for innovation, 
simply seeing this world 
in motion and grow- 
ing more and more un- 
nerved as the atmosphere 
mounts is well worth the 
price of admission. 

Overall Rating: 7/10 — 


DICKSON, From B3 

her to highlight the con- 
trast between light and 
dark in her work. The art- 
ist created this contrast 
by painting the neon col- 
ors and bold lighting of 
‘70s and ‘80s images of 
Times Square on mostly 
black and dark gray back- 
grounds. 

Dickson’s Times Square 
paintings come from the 
days when the area was 
not a gaudy tourist desti- 
nation but a seedy huddle 
of night life. The danger- 
ous reality of the environ- 
ment shows itself in Dick- 


| son’s work, especially in 


the aforementioned use of 
distinct shades and colors. 
Nonetheless Dickson’s 


| subject matter is not lim- 


ited to New York City. 
The author also travelled 
to Las Vegas where she 
painted the gaudy inte- 
riors of casinos. In these 
pieces the artist shows 
people fixated on screens 
as a reflection on societal 
habits. 

“T paint 
derstand 
what I 
know,” 
she said. 

Th iss 
collection 
also bears 
the trade- 
m “a 1-k 
contrast 
between 
colors: 
The  vi- 
brant fab- 
rics and 
patterns 
of the ca- 
sino with 
its flash- 
ing neon 
machines 
surround 


things to un- 


STEVENS, From B3 
matched the movement 
of the lights which were 
shining out into the au- 
dience. The audience 
could also not see the 
musicians due to this 
lighting and was really 
immersed in an audito- 
ry experience that reso- 
nated throughout the 
hall. 

When the show ended 
and Stevens was called 
back for an encore, he fi- 
nally addressed the au- 
dience. There was a large 
change in pace from the 
previous setting. Ste- 
vens talked about his 
experiences with death, 
recounting an _ experi- 
ence in the sixth grade 


| of one of his classmate’s 
| passing away. He de- 
| scribed how the school 
| grief counselor held up 
| their 


late classmate’s 
jacket and said, “He no 
longer resides in this be- 


| cause he resides within 


us.” Stevens went on to 
explain that we should 
“receive death, contain 
it and consume it to help 
us live more fully.” 

Stevens ended the 
show on an_ entirely 
different note by call- 
ing back his opening 
act Gallant to perform 
a cover of Drake’s hit 
single “Hotline Bling.” 
Stevens awkwardly yet 
endearingly mimicked 
the dance alongside a 
slideshow of Drake's 
music video, looking like 
a drunk Michael Cera. 
This had the audience 
excitedly cheering and 
singing along and ended 
the show on a very posi- 
tive note. 

Overall the different 
elements of Stevens’s ex- 
perience with expertly 


crafted tones and his ad- 
dress about death and its 
meaning in life helped to 
create a reflective and in- 
trospective show. 


COURTESY OF EMILY HERMAN 


| Sufjan aed waited to interact with fans until just before his encore. 


modestly dressed neu- 
tral figures. These con- 
trast-driven _ paintings 
conflict with Dickson’s 
other series titled Demo- 
lition Derby, the inspira- 
tion for which the art- 
ist found while visiting 
Florida. The pieces of 
this series, which shows 
stripped-out and beaten- 
up cars smashing into 
one another, are much 
more hazy and ethereal; 
The colors mix amongst 
the dust kicked up by 
the cars. 

In the vein of textural 
art, Dickson also cre- 
ated, a group of paint- 
ings on Astroturf. Col- 
lectively called Heading 
Out, these works are 
landscape views of high- 
ways stretching out in 
the country. Dickson said 
that the Astroturf served 
to represent the sprawl- 
ing nature lining the 
roads. Interestingly even 
these paintings are not 
depicted from a plein air 
perspective. Instead they 
are views from the inside 


Jane Dickson discusses artistic style 


of the car. 

The artist also painted 
the opposite in Heading In 
which depicts cars on their 
way into the city. Dick 
son said that one of these 
works was inspired by the 
post-9/11 fear of “bridge 
or tunnel.” She said that at 
the time New Yorkers felt 
that they had to choose in 
location which they would 
rather die. 

Dickson was modest 
and apologetic as she 
came toward the end of 
her lecture, assuring her 
audience that she was 
almost finished speak- 
ing. Despite the artist’s 
joking reticence the talk 


_ was an interesting look 


into the mindset of a sig- 
nificant contemporary 
artist. Dickson’s pres- 
ence at Hopkins was a. 
valuable break from the 
University’s constant as-. 
sociation with medicine. 

It showed that this is a. 
place that welcomes and: 
promotes learning about 
art and its subtle and nu-- 
anced beauty. 
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Jane Dickson's work includes a mosaic in New York's Time ei @ subway station. 
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By Stephanie Herrera 
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From The Whiteboard By Stephanie Herrera 
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Students wanted for cartoons! — | 
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Long 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


People usually go to 
the hospital to treat an 
illness, but staying in a 
hospital for too long may 
cause its own health prob- 
lems. Hospitalization- 
induced malnutrition 
and sleep deprivation can 
cause significant physi- 
ological stress in patients, 
according to a recent com- 
mentary published in the 
journal BMJ Quality & 
Safety on Sept. 8. 


A patient suffering 


4 


* DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND TRADE/CC-BY-2.0 
A patient's conditions can be worsened if he or she experiences long waiting times at a hospital. 


from pneumonia, for in- 
stance, is not typically 
given food and drink 
while the patient waits to 
be seen by a senior phy- 
sician at the emergency 
department, in case the 
physician orders invasive 
procedures. If the physi- 
cian indeed decides that 
the procedure is required, 
the patient continues to 
be kept on an NPO (no 
food or liquids by mouth) 
status, not receiving any- 
thing until the procedure 
has been performed. 


Longer waitlists for 


Heart failure, aging 
are gender-specific 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


Gender-specific | treat- 
ments of heart failure may 
need to be developed in 
order to compensate for 
differences in male and fe- 
male hearts, according to a 
new study. 

The study, which was 
conducted by research- 
ers at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, does 
not explain exactly what 
these differences can be 
attributed to, but they do 
hint at why different forms 
of heart failure are experi- 
enced by each gender. 

Heart failure, character- 
ized by the general weak- 
ening of the heart muscle 
and the eventual loss of 
blood supply, affects more 
than five million Ameri- 
cans. In the past, cardi- 
ologists have prescribed 
medications that reduce 
the size of the heart mus- 
cle, but the results of this 
study show that women 
would not benefit as 
much as men from these 
medications. 

This research, which 
was published in the jour- 
nal Radiology on Oct. 20, 
differs from previous stud- 
ies in its use of the Mag- 
netic Resonance Imaging 
(MRI) scan. In the past, the 
heart's changes had been 
studied using ultrasound, 
but MRI scans provide 
more detailed images and 
ultimately more reliable 
information. The research- 
ers analyzed MRI scans 
of nearly 3,000 adults. By 
using MRI scans, the doc- 
tors were able to achieve a 
greater understanding of 
how each heart developed 

_ individually. 

According to the re- 
sults, the left ventricle, 
which fills with and then 
pushes out blood, gets 
smaller over time. In men 
the heart muscle that 
surrounds the chamber 


+ 


grows bigger and thicker 


with age, while in women | 


this muscle remains the 
same size or gets smaller. 

Thicker muscles and 
smaller ventricles are 
both signs of increasing 
potential heart failure, but 
the differences in devel- 
opment suggest that each 
gender develops the dis- 
ease for different reasons. 

The results of the 
study show that, over a 
period of 10 years, the 
average male’s left ven- 
tricle increased by eight 
grams, while the average 
woman's decreased by 1.6 
grams. The heart’s filling 


capacity declined in both | 


genders but more so in 
women, who experienced 
a decrease of 13 milliliters 
(compared to men’s 10 
milliliters). 

Senior study author Joao 
Lima stated that the dif 
ferent pathophysiology of 
male and female hearts may 
necessitate gender-specific 
heart treatments. Hearts 
can no longer be looked at 
and treated as the same for 
each person, as there is now 
definitive proof that this 
vital organ changes differ- 
ently according to the gen- 
der of the patient. 

The study is part of a 
continuing investigation 
called the Multi-Ethnic 
Study of Atherosclerosis 
(MESA), which follows 
approximately 7,000 men 
and women to determine 
the patterns in the devel- 
opment of heart. disease 
or heart failure and which 
factors contribute to the de- 
velopment of the disease. 

While the results of 
this investigation shed 
light on the treatment 
of heart disease, the re- 
search team notes that 
the study does not show 
what causes the differ- 
ence in physiology. The 
team acknowledges that 
this difference should be 
studied further. 


» 


procedures lead to lon- 
ger waiting times and can 
involve last-minute  re- 
scheduling for the patient, 
who is deprived of nutri- 
tion and adequate sleep. 
As may be expected at the 
end of the process, the pa- 
tient, having suffered con- 
siderable _ physiological 
stress, leaves the hospital 
in a frail state, and may 
be later readmitted due 
to _ post-hospitalization 
complications, which are 
commonly dubbed the 
“post-hospital syndrome” 
(POS). 

In the commentary, 
Martin Makary, the chief 
of minimally-invasive 
pancreatic surgery at the 
Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, and his co- 
authors urge hospitals to 
recognize the importance 


| of addressing prevent- 


People find 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Senior Staff Writer 


By now, you've probably 
heard of the study suggest- 
ing that cheese may have 
an addicting effect on peo- 
ple. Headlines and news 
articles have joked about 
cheese addiction, but the 
real science is much more 


complex. 
The viral study, per- 
formed by researchers 


from the University of 
Michigan in collaboration 
with the New York Obe- 
sity Research Center, was 
published this February in 


| PLOS One. The researchers 


recruited 120 University of 
Michigan undergraduates 
and 384 people from Ama- 
zon’s Mechanical Turk pro- 
gram to participate in the 
study. 

Each participant com- 
pleted the Yale Food Ad- 
diction Scale, a survey de- 
signed to identify signs of 
addictive behavior toward 
food. This survey uses cri- 
teria similar to those that 
determine drug  addic- 
tion. Its questions include 
ranking how often the par- 
ticipant overeats, whether 
they have previously at- 
tempted to quit overeating 
certain foods but failed, 
and whether they have 
given up social activities in 
order to consume a certain 
food. 

In the first part of the 
study, the participants 
were given two food op- 
tions out of 35, and they 
had to choose which food 
they were more likely to 
crave or binge eat. Op- 
tions included processed 
and junk foods like soda, 
cake and pizza, as well 
as healthy and natural 
foods like fruits, water 


\ 
\ 


able yet widespread pa- 
tient safety concerns like 
malnutrition and sleep 
deprivation. The authors 
of the commentary also 
argue for the implemen- 
tation of evidence-based 
protocols and simple in- 
terventions to combat 
both problems. 

According to the au- 
thors, reducing the elon- 
gated POS period from 
which many hospitalized 
patients suffer may re- 
quire a change in the pa- 
tient safety culture, which 
often prioritizes technical 
achievement at the ex- 
pense of the importance 
of the patient’s overall 
well-being. 

Malnutrition, for in- 
stance, is estimated to 
affect as many as one- 
third to one-half of all 
hospitalized patients, 
although this is not well- 
recognized. Even if mal- 
nutrition is noted in some 
patients, they may still be 
subjected to outdated but 
widely used protocols for 
specialty services, such 
as surgery, which impose 
long fasts before and after 
the procedure. 

In fact, prolonged fast- 
ing after a procedure 
such as gastrointestinal 
surgery may increase the 
risk of infection and fail 
to significantly reduce 
the occurrence of post- 
operative complications. 
To reduce the length of 
surgically imposed fasts, 
medical institutions may 
choose to adopt the En- 
hanced Recovery After 
Surgery (ERAS) protocol, 
which has led not only to 

SEE HOSPITALS, PAGE B8 


hospital stays can put stress on patients Astronomers see black 


hole swallow a star 


By PAIGE FRANK 
For The News-Letter 


Science fiction has 
given the world plenty 
of ideas about black holes 
and how they might func- 
tion. Recently, however, 
astronomers were able to 
make real-time observa- 
tions of a star being con- 
sumed by a black hole, 
allowing them to collect 
data that will help to un- 
ravel some of the mystery 
behind the behavior of 
such phenomena. 

The event astronomers 
observed was a “tidal dis- 
ruption,” which occurs 
when a star gets trapped 
in the gravitational forc- 
es of a black hole and is 

| ripped apart. The tidal de- 
struction was captured by 
the optical light All-Sky 
Automated Survey for 
Supernovae (ASAS-SN) in 
November 2014 and was 
named ASASSN-14li. 

After noticing the dis- 

| ruption, astronomers 

| rushed to aim every tool 
they could toward the 
| event, including NASA‘s 

Chandra X-ray Observa- 

tory and Swift Gamma- 

ray Burst Explorer and the 
| European Space Agency’s 

XMM-Newton _ satellite, 

in order to get a clearer 

picture of what the emis- 
| sions from a tidal disrup- 
tion look like. 

_ Because ASASSN-14li 
happened only 290 mil- 
lion light-years from 
Earth (in what is knownas 


__ | the galaxy PGC 043234), it 


is the closest tidal disrup- 
tion observed in almost a 
decade. Previously, most 
of the work done on tidal 
disruptions was theoreti- 
cal. ASASSN-14li was the 
first opportunity to watch 
and collect data on the af- 
termath of a tidal disrup- 
tion in real time. 

Scientists observed 
that after the star was 
ripped apart, the majority 
of its remains were drawn 
into the black hole. The 
speed of the particles as 
they fell toward the hori- 
zon of the hole resulted in 
great amounts of friction, 
heat and X-ray radiation. 
During this stage, loads of 
emissions were recorded. 

Then, immediately 
following the flux of X- 
ray activity, light emis- 
sions drastically de- 
creased as the stellar 
material began to fall 
beyond the black hole’s 
horizon, where its light 
could no longer escape. 

For the next stage 
of the tidal disruption, 
scientists watched care- 
fully for the formation 
of an accretion disk, gas 
from the star that spi- 
rals inward toward the 
black hole, forming a 
visible disk shape. The 
specific process that re- 
sults in these disks was 
largely untracked prior 
to ASASSN-14li. In the 
last stage of ASASSN- 
14li, scientists were not 
disappointed. They were 
able to track the X-ray 
_ See BLACK HOLE, pace B8 


products with cheese to be addicting 


and veg- 
etables. 

In the 
second part 
of the ex- 
periment, 
partrei. 
pants in the 
Mechanical 
Turk group 
were given 
the same 
35 food op- 
tions and 
asked __ to 
rank - how 
likely they 
would be 
to crave or 
binge on 
each option 
based on 
a seven-point scale, with 
seven being the most like- 
ly/extremely problematic 
and one being unlikely/ 
not problematic. 

The most highly chosen 
and ranked foods — the 
ones that people were most 
likely to binge on and crave 
— tended to be highly pro- 
cessed. Chocolate, pizza, 
chips, French fries and but- 
tered popcorn held the top 
ten spots on the research- 
ers’ scale. 

Food options that were 
low in carbohydrates, such 
as nuts and eggs, as well 
as those low in fat, such 
as fruits, were consistently 
ranked low. These findings 
suggest that, while people 
may still enjoy eating foods 
like apples and nuts, natu- 
ral foods do not pose as 
_much of an issue regarding 
addictive behaviors as do 
processed foods. In other 
words, people do not tend 
to develop cravings for 
naturally occurring foods, 
even if they enjoy eatin 
such foods. : 

Since processed foods 


have a high glycemic load 
and are high in carbohy- 
drates, salt and fat, they 
are quickly absorbed by 
the body, leading to a fast 
spike in blood sugar. The 
researchers speculate that 
this could have an addict- 
ing effect that could lead to 
addictive behaviors. 

The researchers noted 
that, while two foods with 
cheese (pizza and cheese- 
burgers) ranked in the top 
10, cheese itself was ranked 
at around 16, so cheese on 
its own does not seem to be 
a big problem. 

Nevertheless some 
have compared cheese to 
cocaine based on the role 
of casomorphins, small 
protein fragments found 
in dairy products. They 


are created as a result of 


breaking down casein, 
a protein found in milk. 
Previous studies have 
found that casomorphins 


can bind to receptors for 
molecules 
‘such as morphine and co- 


opiate-like 


caine, ‘ 


However just because 


QUINET/ CC-BY-2.0 


No study has definitively established that cheese by itself is an addictive substance. 


casomorphin activates the 
opioid system does not 
mean that it is addictive. A 
2009 report from the Euro- 
pean Food Safety Authori- 
ty states that it is unknown 
whether or not large 
amounts of casomorphin 
can escape the gastrointes- 
tinal tract of the digestive 
system, let alone reach the 
brain. Rat and mouse stud- 
ies have suggested that 
the peptide does not show 
any addictive effects, while 
other animal studies have 
estimated that, whether or 
not casomorphin is actu- 
ally addictive, it is at least 
20 times less potent than 
morphine. : 

For now at least, there 
is no significant proof that 
cheese is addictive. The 
researchers are still hope- 
ful that the study will 
make people more aware 
of their eating habits and 
that ing what we eat 
and why we are eating (or 
why we can’t stop eating) 
certain foods can be a good 
first step toward adopting 
healthier eating habits. 

¥ 
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By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Did you know that as 
you navigate the quads, 
pathways and halls to 
class each day you may 
unknowingly be  in- 
creasing the function 
of your hippocampus? 
A new study by scien- 
tists at Carnegie Mellon 
University (CMU) has 
determined that when 
someone learns in-depth 
navigation informa- 
tion, the activity causes 
changes in the brain's 
hippocampus. 

The hippocampus is 
located within the tem- 
poral lobes of the brain, 
adjacent to the amyg- 
dala. It is a horseshoe- 
shaped paired structure 
with one hippocampus 
located in the left brain 
hemisphere and the oth- 
er in the right. It is the 
part of the brain that is 
involved in spatial ori- 
entation, the consolida- 
tion of new memories, 
emotional responses 
and navigation. As part 
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By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


In recent years 3-D 
printers have captivat- 
ed the public’s atten- 
tion. With a template, 
a printer can produce a 


| physical copy of almost 
| anything in hours. To 
| take advantage of this 


ing process, 


innovative manufactur- 
research- 
ers at Carnegie Mellon 
University (CMU) have 


| sought to use the con- 
| cept of a printer to gen- 


COURTESY OF SARI AMIEL | 
Navigating around campus can improve hippocampal function. 


The CMU study con- 
sisted of 28 young adults 
who were new to par- 
ticipating in action video 
games. Specifically, the 
game they played con- 
sisted of driving simu- 
lation. One group, the 
spatial learning group, 
drove the same route 20 
times. The second group, 
the control group, drove 
for the same amount of 
time but the route was 
different each time. Be- 
fore and after all of the 
training sessions, each 
participant’s brain. was 
analyzed using a tech- 
nique that measures wa- 
ter molecule movement, 
called diffusion-weight- 
ed imaging (DWI), and a 
technique that measures 
brain activity, 
functional magnetic res- 
onance imaging (fMRI). 

After all of the re- 


sults were analyzed, the | 
researchers found that | 


only the spatial learn- 
ing group showed brain 
structural changes in 


the left posterior dentate. 
gyrus, a part of the hip-_ 


of the limbic system it is~ pocampus~involved in 


particularly vital in the 
formation of new memo- 
ries. 

Fifteen years ago 
a study showed that 
cab drivers who drove 
around the complex 
roads of London had 
enlarged hippocampi. 
The logical question 
following this finding 
was: Were individuals 
with larger hippocampi 
drawn to working as 
London cab drivers, or 
did the practice of driv- 
ing a London cab in- 
crease the size of their 
hippocampus? 

A recent article pub- 
lished in NeuroImage by 


scientists from CMU has» 


shown that even brief 
navigation exercises 
cause a change in the 
hippocampus of a per- 
son’s brain and that this 
change subsequently 
increases the changed 
brain tissue’s ability to 
communicate with other 
areas that are involved in 
the navigation process. 

Their findings show a 
significant relationship 
between structural and 
functional brain changes 
that occur during spatial 
learning. 

“The hippocampus 
has long been known to 
be involved in spatial 
learning, but only recent- 
ly has it been possible to 
measure changes in hu- 
man brain tissues as syn- 
apses become modified 
during learning,” Tim 
Keller, a senior research 
scientist in CMU’s De- 


' partment of Psychology 


and Center for Cogni- 
tive Brain Imaging, said 
in a press release. “Our 
findings provide a better 
understanding of what 
causes the hippocampal 
changes and how they 
are related to communi- 
cation across a network 
of areas involved in 
learning and represent- 
ing cognitive maps of the 
world around us.” . 


we 


spatial learning. The sci- 
entists found increases 
in functional connectiv- 
ity in the synchroniza- 
tion of activity between 
the left posterior dentate 
gyrus and the areas of 
brain regions involved in 
spatial cognition. 

“The new discovery is 
that microscopic chang- 
es in the hippocampus 
are accompanied by rap- 
id changes in the way 
the structure commu- 
nicates with the rest of 
the brain,” Marcel Just, 
director of CMU’s De- 
partment of Psychology 
and Center for Cogni- 
tive Brain Imaging, said 
in the release. “We're ex- 
cited that these results 
show what re-wiring 
as a result of learning 
might refer to. We now 
know, at least for this 
type of spatial learn- 
ing, which area changes 
its structure and how it 
changes its communica- 
tion with the rest of the 
brain.” 

The CMU research- 
ers have shown that our 
hippocampus is a_ vi- 
tal region of our brain. 
Without a functioning 
hippocampus, we would 
be unable to learn new 
things, like how to best 
navigate the Hopkins 
campus. 
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erate heart tissue. 
Additive manufactur- 
another name _ for 
3-D printing, was first 
developed in the 1980s. 
Before the printing pro- 
cess begins, the printer 


| undergoes fixup, which is 


a procedure that checks 
for errors in the design 
templates. After the file 
is verified, the program 
then slices the template 
into thin layers, allowing 
the printer to build the 
object layer-by-layer. 

A group of scientists 


| at CMU applied additive 


manufacturing to  hu- 
man hearts. First, they 
obtained MRI images of 
the arteries and 3-D im- 
ages of hearts through 
CT scans. These images 
were then uploaded into 
the printer, which con- 
tains soft proteins and 
hydrogels. The hydrogel, 
a network of hydrophilic 
polymer chains, pro- 
vides a scaffolding onto 
which cells can grow. 
There are several chal- 
lenges in tissue print- 
ing. First, the hydrogel 
is very soft and can 
deform under its own 
weight. Second, previous 


printing methods do not, 


Malnutrition, lack of sleep pro 


HOSPITALS, From B7 
increased patient satisfac- 
tion, but also to shorter 
hospital stays and fewer 
cases of post-operative 
complications at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

Designed to speed re- 
covery following surgi- 
cal procedures, the ERAS 
protocol espouses the 
curtailment of fasting and 
pre-medication prior to 
the operation, the use of 
short-acting anesthetics 
during the procedure and 
early oral nutrition and 
mobilization in the post- 
operative period. 

In addition to the im- 
plementation of novel nu- 
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Researchers have developed a method that uses a 3-D printer to generate human heart tissue. 


provide the necessary 
resolutions for complex 
microstructures in real 
tissues. There are also 
additional problems like 
keeping cells viable dur- 
ing the manufacturing 
process and the removal 
of any support materials 
used to build the tissue. 

To address these is- 
sues, researchers de- 
veloped a new printing 
method: FRESH. An ac- 
ronym for freeform re- 
versible embedding of 
suspended hydrogels, 
FRESH utilizes a support 
bath in the manufactur- 
ing of the tissue struc- 
tures. The support bath 
consists of a second type 
of hydrogel that is ther- 
mos-reversible, meaning 
that it can be removed 
through heat. The bath 
holds the shape of the 
tissue being printed, 
preventing the structure 
from collapsing under its 
own weight. The bath can 
then be removed from 


the printed structure by 


tritional programs, which 
are urged by the ERAS 
protocol, the review’s au- 
thors note that promot- 
ing rest and sleep among 
patients may also help to 
greatly improve patients’ 
outcomes and __satisfac- 
tion. In a noisy hospital 
environment, patients can 
often find it difficult to 
sleep soundly. 
According to a 2012 
study cited by the writers 
of the commentary, noise 
levels at an ICU unit in 
one hospital were found 
to exceed 55 decibels 70 to 
90 percent of the time and 
surge to 85 decibels, which 
is equivalent to the decibel- 
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Implementing hospital safety checklists could prevent hospital-induced illnesses. 


warming the printed tis- 
sue to 37 degrees Celsius, 
which is the temperature 
suitable for human cells. 
The FRESH technique 
allowed scientists to cre- 
ate structures that re- 
semble real tissues. An 
experiment sought to 
print a human vascular 
tree using various types 
of proteins and hydro- 
gels. The MRI images are 
taken from the right cor- 
onary artery vasculature 
and uploaded into the 
printer. Though a con- 
sistent error was the in- 
creased thickness of the 
blood vessel walls com- 
pared to human tissues, 
the resulting structure 
was comparable to actu- 
al vasculature, with less 
than 15 percent variation 
in length and width. 
Another experiment 
was conducted to com- 
pare FRESH printing 
and traditional printing 
techniques. An image of 
an embryonic chick heart 
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as uploaded.to, the 


level of 
busy city 
traffic. To 
mitigate 
sleep dis- 
ruptions 
caused by 
high noise 
levels, hos- 
pitals may 
renovate 
patient 
rooms 
Wed ote 
sound. 
absorbing 
surfaces to 
produce a quieter environ- 
ment. 

A 2006 study that 
enforced this remodel- 
ing effort observed that 
the patients that stayed 
in the renovated rooms 
were not only more sat- 
isfied with their experi- 
ence at the hospital but 
also much less likely 
to be readmitted in the 
90 days after their dis- 
charge. Noise levels may 
be reduced with the help 
of such interventions 
and with the conscious 
efforts of the patient care 
team. 

Smaller interventions, 
such as noise-reduction 


So ee 


printer. Cross-sections 
of the resulting heart are 
obtained through multi- 
photon microscopes. 
While traditional tech- 
niques cannot replicate 
the complex structures, 
the FRESH prints resem- 
bled the 3-D model with 
less than 10 percent in 
variation. 

Currently, more than 
4,000 Americans are 
waiting for a heart trans- 
plant, putting pressure 
on the supply of human 
organs. To alleviate this, 
there is a growing focus 
on bioprinting, but most 
printers are expensive 
and require specialists 
to operate. The FRESH 
technique developed by 
the CMU researchers re- 
duced the cost to less than 
$1,000 by using consum- 
er-level printers and free 
software. These improve- 
ments to tissue printing 
techniques may reduce 
the strain by providing an 
and cheap op- 
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blem in hospitals 


headphones and _ eye 
masks, could also be 
used to promote sleep 
if larger-scale interven- 
tions are not feasible. 
Furthermore, as men- 
tioned by the writers of 
this commentary, inter- 
ruptions due to vital 
signs check-ups may be 
unnecessarily repetitive 
with low-risk patients, 
and disruptions for med- 
ications and lab draws 
should be limited to day- 
time if possible. 

To address prevent- 
able malnutrition and 
sleep deprivation among 
hospitalized _ patients, 
the authors of the com- 
mentary proposed that 
both should become part 
of standard safety check- _ 
lists. Though hospitaliza- 
tion-induced harm may 
be easily overlooked, 
they do not doubt that 
patients would benefit 
from a more humanized 
approach, which would 
seek to diminish illness 
caused by factors besides 
disease. Many argue that — 
ministering to the ba- 
sic needs of the patient 
would greatly enhance 
the quality of care. 


Scientists use tidal disruption to learn about black holes : 


BLACK HOLE, From B7 
wavelengths released 
and how they changed 
over time to gain a better 
understanding of accre- 
tion disk formation. 

The data revealed that 
the gas farthest from the 
black hole releases the few- 
est number of x-rays. The 
least stable gas material, 
which is located near the 
horizon of the hole, pro- 


| duces the most radiation. 


“The black hole tears 
the star apart and starts 
swallowing material re- 
ally quickly, but that’s 
not the end of the sto- 
ry. The black hole can’t 
keep up that pace so it 
expels some of the ma- 
terial outwards,” Jelle 
Kaastra, co-author of 
the study and an as- 
tronomer at the Nether- 
lands Institute for Space 
Research, said in a press 


release, describing the 
proposed force behind 
the disk formation. 

What ASASSN-14li re- 
vealed was the presence 
of a stellar wind moving 
outward from the black 
hole. 

This wind carries the 
gas from the star but does 
not move fast enough to 
escape the black hole’s 
gravitational field. The 
low speed keeps the gas 


Af 


circling, creating the ob- pens when a black hole 


served accretion disk. | 

“We have seen evi- 
dence for a handful of 
tidal disruptions over 
the years and have de- 


shreds a star.” Ke 
_ Scientists hope to ap- 
ply the data gained from | 
ASASSN-14li as well as — 
gained from future 


any. 
veloped a lot of ideas of tidal disruptions, to fur- 


what goes on,” lead au-_ ther their 
thor of the ASASSN-14li the black holes. _ 
study, Jon Miller, said — cular, tl 
in a press release. “This is to gain a better under 
one is the best chance we standing of how ble 
have had so far to really holes interact with. 
understand what hap- stellarbodies. 
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By ADARSHA MALLA 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Social 
Innovation Lab (SIL) 
has selected 10 up-and- 
coming business and 
technology ventures that 
will receive mentoring, 
funding and resources 
through the incubator 
during the 2015-2016 co- 
hort. The SIL works un- 
der the Johns Hopkins 
Technology Ventures and 
is an early stage incuba- 
tor. It focuses on guiding 
and fueling companies 
looking to develop new 
solutions to community 
and global problems. 
The SIL initiated its first 
cohort in 2011 and since 
then has worked with 
more than 20 organiza- 
tions spanning a variety 
of fields. This was the 
first year in which the 
early stage incubator ac- 
cepted applications from 
ventures with Hopkins 
affiliations. The SIL Ad- 
visory Board indepen- 
dently reviewed 61 appli- 
cations, scored proposals 
and chose the final cohort 
from the group. 

Among the ventures 
selected for this year’s 
cohort is a team of Hop- 
kins students who want 
to bring a sustainable and 
cost-efficient fuel solution 
to Tanzania while also 
providing other platforms 
and opportunities for 
the communities to grow 
and develop. One team 
_is*focused on improving 


i health in Baltimore com- 


munities while another 
is looking to revolution- 
ize the orthopedics com- 
munity by recreating how 
orthotic devices are made. 

The members of the 
new cohort will work with 
the SIL until April 2016. 
The groups selected are as 
follows: 


Wiya 

This is a loyalty and 
rewards app that encour- 
ages users to support lo- 
cal businesses. 

Team members: Justin 
Kwong, Hopkins alum- 
nus; Adam Eckstein, se- 
nior International Studies 
major. 


Fusiform 

This app is working to 
recreate how orthotic de- 
vices are made in order 
to revolutionize the or- 
thopedics industry and 
positively impact the 
community. 

Team members: 
Param Shah, sophomore 
neuroscience major; 
Alex Matthews, senior 
biomedical engineering 
major; Thomas Keady, 
sophomore electrical en- 
gineering major; Andrew 
Colombo, sophomore 
mechanical engineering 
major; Jenny Park, senior 
economics major; Thom- 
as Brazelton, sophomore 
mathematics major; as- 
sistant research engineer 
Yunus Sevimli. — 


Baltimore Teacher Sup- 


ply Swap : 
This group collects 
donations of educa- 


tional materials that are 
no longer being used 
and distributes them to 
teachers, schools and ed- 
ucational programs who 
need them. 


Team member: Melis- - 


sa Badeker. 


Hero Lab re 

This aims to use an orig- 
inal curriculum in_resil- 
ience training and the sci- 
ence of human flourishing 


(positive psychology) to 


nurture gritty community 
change-makers amongst 
at-risk youth in low-income 
public schools and neigh- 
borhoods in Baltimore. 


Team members: Siddhi | 
Sundar, pre-med gradu- | 
ate student; Adil Qureshi, | 


graduate business student. 


Greater Baltimore Health 
Improvement Initiative 


This aims to develop | 
and implement culturally | 


adapted, health-outcome- 
focused educational and 
social engagement pro- 


grams for targeted areas | 


in the greater Baltimore 
region. 

Team members: Brian 
Sims; Sharone Brinkley- 
Parker; Dr. Ashanti Woods; 
Stephanie Maddin; Angela 
Wells-Sims; Tammitha Mc- 
Intyre; Edward Walters. 


Bright Energy Africa 
This group plans to 
bring sustainable and 


cost-efficient fuel 
tions to Tanzania while 
providing local citizens 
with employment, train- 
ing and entrepreneurial 
opportunities. 

Team members: Miguel 
Dias, junior biomedical 
engineering major; Yu (Sa- 
mantha) Wang, junior elec- 
trical engineering major; 
Yadel Okorie, junior me- 
chanical engineering ma- 
jor; graduate mechanical 
engineering student Ryan 
Johnston. 
Baltimore Tax Credit 
Project 

This group plans to 
preserve home ownership 
and introduce millions of 


dollars into the Baltimore | 


economy by taking a data- 
driven approach to increas- 
ing the adoption of the 
Maryland Homeowner's 
Tax Credit Program. 

Team members: Ryan J. 
Smith, graduate student at 
the School of Medicine. 


Baltimore Healthy 
Teaching Kitchen 

This group aims to en- 
gage the community in 
lifelong healthy eating hab- 
its through firsthand cook- 
ing lessons on preparing 
nutritious, accessible and 
practical meals. 

Team members: Helen 
Knight, graduate student 
at the School of Medicine; 
Shannon Wongvibulsin, 
M.D./Ph.D. student; Paul 
Akre, Hopkins research 
fellow. 


SOAR 

This is an online plat- 
form that digitally em- 
powers students in Bal- 
timore to showcase and 
fund their academic 
needs, interests and pas- 
sions. 

Team members: Bobby 
Moore, School of Educa- 
tion alumnus; Laurel Nilon 
and Derek Durivage, com- 
munity members. 


# popscope 

This will provide free 
public astronomy nights 
for Baltimore’s many 
neighborhoods to pro- 
mote community build- 
ing through science out- 
reach in public spaces. 

Team members: Au- 
drey Buckland, School 
of Public Health alumna; 
Rachel Fabi, graduate 
student at the Bioethics 
Institute; Isaac Lief, staff 
member of the School 
of Public Health; Viva 
Dadwal, visiting schol- 
ar to the department of 
civil engineering; Julien 
Xuereb, Peabody alum- 
nus; Ariel Hicks, Seth 
Franz and Joseph Long, 
community members. 
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New climate models predict increased heat in the Middle East. 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Kx r The Vews-Letter 


Parts of the Persian 
Gulf could reach heat 
and humidity levels in- 
tolerable to humans by 
the end of the 21st cen- 
tury. Authors Jeremy S. 
Pal of the department 
of civil engineering and 
environmental science 
Loyola Marymount 
University and Elfatih 


| A.B. Eltahir of the Mas- 


Institute of 
(MIT) ar- 


sachusetts 
Technology 


| gued that human life in 


some population centers 
in the Middle East could 
be threatened by heat 
and humidity waves ina 
study published on Oct. 


The researchers attri- 
bute the increase in heat 
to humanity’s contribu- 
tion to climate change 


| and noted that the source 


of these potential sum- 
mer climate extremities 


| is a combined effect of 


both heat and humid- 
ity. The muggy heat that 
the researchers predict 
for future summers due 
to climate change could 
simply be too much for 
the human body to han- 
dle. 

Usually we reduce 
our body temperature 
through sweating. How- 
ever, sweating becomes 
less effective when hu- 
midity is too high. Fur- 
thermore the dilating 
of blood vessels in our 
bodies leads to increased 
blood flow near the sur- 
face of the skin. Our 
body heat is then lowered 
through convection when 
air flows over the skin. 
This can also become less 
effective when the heat is 
too high. 

The paper, published 
in the journal Nature 
Climate Change, coun- 
tered previous studies 
suggesting that such 
conditions would only 
be reached in 200 years. 


The study is based on 
new research and cli- 
mate models that focus 
on regional topography 
and conditions. 

Moreover, the study 
noted that because to- 
day’s heat waves already 
cause premature deaths 
by the thousands, the ex- 
treme conditions would 
be more intolerable to 
even the fittest of hu- 
mans and could result in 
hyperthermia in just six 
hours of exposure. 

The researchers relied 
on a method of measur- 
ing atmospheric condi- 
tions called the wet-bulb 
temperature. A wet-bulb 
thermometer can be used 
to describe the extent to 
which evaporation and 
ventilation can reduce an 
object’s temperature. 

Erich M. Fischer, a sci- 
entist at the Institute of 
Atmospheric and Climate 
Science at the science and 
technical university ETH 
Zurich, explained though 
he was not involved in 
the study that humidity 
does indeed have a great 
effect on human tempera- 
ture. 

“Anyone can experi- 
ence the fact that humid- 
ity plays a crucial role in 
this in the sauna,” he 
told The New York Times. 
“You can heat up a Finn- 
ish sauna up to 100 de- 
grees Celsius since it is 
bone dry and the body 
efficiently cools down 
by excessive sweating 
even at ambient temper- 
atures far higher than 
the body temperature. 
In a Turkish bath, on the 
other hand, with almost 
100 percent relative hu- 
midity, you want to keep 
the temperatures well 
below 40 degrees Cel- 
sius since the body can- 
not get rid of the heat by 


sweating and starts to 
accumulate heat.” 

Fischer said that he 
found the research note- 
worthy, although some 
uncertainties remained 
in both the temperature 
measurements and _ the 
models. “Whether it ex- 
ceeds or just gets close to 
the adaptability limit and 
for what period (which 
is probably quite rel- 
evant) may need further 
research,” he wrote in 
an email to The New York 
Times. 

The study argued fur- 
ther that the heat and 
humidity conditions 
would not be constant. 
Spikes would instead 
become increasingly 
common and_ intense. 
Eltahir noted that a tem- 
perature that rank in the 
95th percentile today 
would become a normal 
summer day by the end 
of the century. Wet-bulb 
temperatures exceeding 
the 95-degree threshold 
could occur once every 
decade or two. 

Extreme climate con- 
ditions could have severe 
effects on the Hajj, an an- 
nual pilgrimage drawing 
over two million visitors 
to Mecca who pray out- 
doors from dawn to dusk. 
This ritual is likely to be- 
come hazardous to hu- 
man health if the heat in 
the Middle East increases 
at the rate the researchers 
predict. 

However, preventive 
tactics can reduce the 
likelihood of these ex- 
treme conditions in the 
Middle East if nations of 
the world reduce their 
greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. This effort would 
need to be applied at the 
global scale in order to 
dramatically reduce this 
increasing heat. 


Non-medical approaches can boost neurogenesis 
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Ihe recent dis- 

covery that new 

neurons are 

continuously 

added to the 
brain throughout life has 
sparked much excitement 
for neural regenerative 
medicine, a field in which 
neural stem cells can be ex- 
ploited to replace neurons 
lost due to injury and neu- 
rodegenerative conditions. 
Under normal conditions, 
new neurons (particularly 
in the hippocampus) seem 
to play roles in learning 
and memory as well as 
in helping the brain cope 
with stress. Thus it is likely 
that boosting neurogenesis 
may be beneficial for vari- 
ous aspects of cognition 
and mood. A large amount 
of research is going into the 
development of new drugs 
and medications that can 
increase neurogenesis for 
regenerative purposes 
and treatments of various 
learning and mood disor- 
ders. 

However, a truly sat- 
isfactory neurogenesis 
boosting drug might not 
become reality for a while 
given that adult neuro- 
genesis is an extremely 
new field in comparison 
to the rest of neurosci- 
ence. Personally, I don’t 
think it will happen for at 
least.50 years. 

Now let me tell you a 


s \ 


secret: If 
you are in 
the health 
field and 
looking to 
increase 
A CAO 
genesis, 
you won't 
actually 
need these 
d-thleras 
even if 
they do 
exist. In 
fact, there 
are natu- 
ral ways 
of robustly 
increasing 
your own 
neuron 
growth. 
Im _ going 
to tell you 
what they 
are. 
Bist; 
you must repeatedly 
read that exercise is good 
for you because exercise 
produces “feel-good” » 
hormones. Another rea- 
son to add to the list — 
exercise increases neuro- 
genesis as well. In 1999, 
Henriette van Praag and 
her colleagues at the Salk 
Institute placed wheels 
into mice’s cages and ob- 
served after two weeks 


of wheel-running exer-_ 


cise that neurogenesis 
in their hippocampi in- 
creased to almost twice 
that in mice housed 
without wheels. 

The fact that exercise 
increases neurogenesis 
makes a lot of sense in 
light of other research 
that points to the cogni- 
tive benefits of hitting 
the gym. Later works 


by René Hen show that — 


‘ 
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neurogenesis has a di- 
rect impact on learning 
and memory. As a re- 
sult, boosting neurogen- 
esis may be one of the 
biological pathways by 
which physical activity 
leads to cognitive en- 
hancement. 

In addition to exer- 
cise, van Praag and her 
colleagues discovered 
that environmental en- 
richment can affect neu- 
rogenesis. Neural stem 
cells proliferate during 
the process of neuro- 


Exercising more is one way to stimulate neurogenesis, an increase in nerve cells. 


_ing mice in bigger cag- 


es equipped with toys 
(such as tunnels and 
platforms), resulted in 


increased survival of 
newborn neurons. 
In conclusion, this 


classic 1999 study taught 
us one important lesson 
in regard to lifestyle: 
You need to stay physi- 
cally and mentally ac- 
tive. Both exercise and 
environmental — enrich- 
ment can increase neu- — 
rogenesis. This is impor- 


_ tant both for aspects of 


genesis to give rise to- 


neurons. However, the 
majority of these neu- 
rons do not survive long 
enough to become in- 
tegrated into preexist- 


ing neural circuitries. 


The — scientists 


that this environmental 
enrichment, like hous- _ yourself. 


‘ 


" 


found constantly. 
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learning and memory as 
well as for stress regu- 
lation. Thus you can 
naturally boost neuro- 
genesis without need- 


ing external interven- 


tions or medications by 
being active 
and mentally enriching 
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Field Hockey drops Men's Soccer ends regular season in fine form 


heartbreaker finale 


FIELD HOCKEY, From B12 
Fitzgerald —_ successfully 
dribbled up the field and 
fired off a ground shot 
just inside the circle to 
beat sophomore goalie 
Greta Helvie and put Get- 
tysburg on the score sheet 
for the first time on the 
night. 

Following that, it was 
the Bullets’ turn to capi- 
talize on a rebound: Hel- 
vie made a great save on 
senior midfielder Alex 
Calder, but was unable 
to stop junior midfielder 
Tori Sankey from putting 
in the rebound, tying the 
game at two apiece. 

At the 23:47 mark, the 
visitors got their first lead 
of the game: Sophomore 
midfielder Clare Nolan 
hooked onto a pass from 
Sankey and nestled the 
ball in the bottom left cor- 
ner of the goal past Helvie 
to give Gettysburg the 
edge going into halftime. 

Early in the second 
half, the game was again 
brought to a _ two-goal 
margin, this time in fa- 
vor of Gettysburg. Just 
1:57 into the second half, 
sophomore forward Lind- 
say Kraus converted a 
penalty stroke, giving 
Gettysburg a 4-2 lead. 

The Jays then staged 
their own comeback, scor- 
ing two goals to tie the 
game at 4-4. Junior for- 
ward Austin Davis start- 
ed the comeback with her 
first goal of the game. 

She picked the ball up 
in midfield and struck the 
ball from 10 yards out to 
beat Mowery for the third 
time that night. Duncan 
knew just how important 
that goal would be. 

“Scoring after we went 
down 4-2 was awesome,” 
Duncan said. “Just know- 
ing that the team still was 
working so hard to score 
when we were down two 
goals was really encour- 
aging, and I think it says 
a lot about the team as a 
whole.” 


The Lady Jays dropped a tough one to Gettysburg to end their season. 


Junior forward Bridget 
Hampton then tied the 
game up with 11:23 left to 
play in the match. 

Sophomore forward 
Princess Sutherland freely 
made her way down the 
field and sent a ripping 
pass across the opponent's 
circle. Hampton was alert 
and locked onto the ball 
before anyone else, swat- 
ting the ball out of the air 
with a one-time shot that 
buried in the far corner of 
the goal superbly. 

Despite Hopkins’ 
comeback, however, it 
was Gettysburg who 
would have the final say. 
With only 10 seconds 
remaining, Gettysburg 
won a penalty. Fitzgerald 
stroked the ball home, 
past Helvie, for her sec- 
ond of the game. This goal 
proved to be the vital one, 
winning the match for 
Gettysburg in the dying 
embers of the game. 

With this result, Hop- 
kins now has an all-time 
19-18-1 record against Get- 
tysburg, a tight match-up 
over the course of history. | 
Helvie finished the game 
with four saves for the Lady | 
Jays, and sophomore mid- | 
fielder Francesca Cali made 
a defensive save of her own. | 

Mowery finished with | 
17 saves in the Bullets’ | 
goal. Despite outshooting | 
the Bullets 25-20 and hav- 
ing a 19-5 corner advan- | 
tage, the Jays finish their | 
season with a home defeat | 
and an overall record of 7-9. 

“Tt was a tough season,” 
Duncan said. “We had 
a lot of games where we 
left with the feeling that 


we could’ve done better, 
which definitely isn’t how 
you want to leave the field. 
We had a four- or five- 
game losing streak in the | 
middle of the season that | 
really hurt our confidence. 
I think the team has a lot of 
potential moving into next 
year, though, with a lot of 
leaders looking to push 
the team to improve.” 


po 
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By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


In an Oct. 31 season 
finale that would prove 
pivotal toward seeding 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference Playoffs, the Blue 
Jays men’s soccer team 
won a close shootout 
against the Washington 
College Shoremen. 

Playing on the road 
against a strong oppo- 


nent, the Jays and the 


Shoremen would ex- 
change blows all evening 
in a wild, back-and-forth 
affair that would not be 
decided until the final 
whistle. Hopkins raced 
off to a quick 2-0 first 
half lead on a pair of 
strikes that were deliv- 
ered within minutes of 
each other. 

In the 18th minute, se- 
nior Andrew Park inter- 
cepted a pass and deliv- 
ered a strike into the right 
hand corner of the net 
from around 25 feet out. 
Only four minutes later, 
sophomore Eric Herbert 
would double the Hop- 
kins lead on an almost 
identical effort. However, 
a Shoremen goal in the 
36th minute would pull 
Washington College clos- 
er as the squads headed 
to the halftime break. 

Following 15 minutes 
of competitive stalemate, 
the Shoremen would 


| break through with an 


equalizer in the 59th min- 
ute when junior Brian 
Wilkinson drove a cross 
into the lower left hand 
corner that junior keeper 
Bryan See was unable to 
corral. A cross from ju- 
nior Samy Ramadane in 
the 70th minute would set 
up a strike from freshman 
Rosenberger — that 
would draw Hopkins in 
front once again at 3-2. 
However, the lead for 
the Jays would only last 


Volleyball 


VOLLEYBALL From, B12 


| kills on only five swings. 


The next day proved to 
be more of a challenge as 
the Jays were forced to dig 
deeper to pull away with 
a 3-1 victory against the 
Gettysburg. 

The first set was tight, 
reaching 22-21 in favor of 
the Bullets before Hop- 
kins scored four of the fi- 
nal five points to steal the 
first set. 

The second set came 
to the Blue Jays more 
comfortably, but Gettys- 
burg seized the third, 
putting some pressure 


for nine minutes, 
as the Shoremen 
were once again 
able to score 
an equalizer at 
3-3 in the wan- 
ing minutes of 
the game. The 


way in which 
Hopkins was 
able to repeat- 


edly respond to 
these onslaughts 
showed a_ re- 
siliency in the 
squad and an 
ability to regain 
composure. 
Even after 
its 2-0 lead had 
evaporated, the 
team was able 
to pull together 
the plays nec- 
essary to save 
the game and 
ensure a crucial victory. 
In the 83rd minute of 
the contest, standout Ra- 
madane stepped to the 
stripe to deliver a pen- 
alty kick that could give 
the Jays the lead in the 
game’s waning minutes. 
The kick was blocked 
by the keeper but the 
deflection trickled out in 
front of the goal, and Ra- 
madane was able to rally 
to the ball and send it into 
the back of the net, push- 
ing Hopkins out in front, 
4-3. The third lead of 
the night was ultimately 
the one that would hold, 
sending the Blue Jays to 
a pivotal victory in the 
final regular-season con- 
test of the season. 
Ramadane, the star 
who ultimately pushed 
Hopkins ahead for good, 
was quick to point to the 
overall success of his at- 
tacking teammates, who 


had tallied four goals in 


total onthe night and con- 
stantly pressed the Shore- 
men defense. 

“This past weekend 
was a great team effort, 


with four of our five at- 
tackers tallying a goal. We 
capitalized on our chanc- 
es, giving us momentum 
to build on going into 
the postseason. Looking 
ahead, we have a strong 
schedule ahead of us, but 
we are ready to take each 
game as seriously as the 
next,” Ramadane said. 

Not all went well for 
the Jays in the contest, 
however. Goalkeeper Bry- 
an See, who tallied four 
saves for the Jays, noted 
that the team sometimes 
has a tendency to squan- 
der early leads. 

“We have a tendency to 
lose our concentration af- 
ter we [score] early goals. 
That is something we re- 
ally need to avoid coming 
into the postseason,” See 
said. 

The Jays remain one of 
the most talented teams 
in the Centennial Con- 


ference and will look to | 


make noise in the Con- 
ference tournament. 
With the victory, the Jays 
improved to 10-4-3 on 
the season, with a 5-2-2 


Hopkins will battle with 
Swarthmore in the open- 
ing round at a date and 
time to be determined later. 
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Men's soccer won big, putting them in good position as conference playoffs begin. 


mark in the Centennial. 
This was enough to draw 
Hopkins the number 
four seed in the Centen- 
nial tournament. They 
will be matched up with 
fifth seeded Swarthmore 
College Garnet. 

The Jays have high ex- 
pectations for the end of 
the season, as they have 
the talent necessary to 
make a deep run and even 
win the tournament. 

“Our main goal is to 
win the conference and 
earn an automatic bid to 
the national champion- 
ship. That is not some- 
thing unrealistic because 
we have a group of tal- 
ented players to do so. I 
believe if we can come to- 
gether as a team and give 
everything that we got, 
we can really have a good 
run in this postseason,” 
See said. 


ile the 


C Sr 


set to host Centennial Playolis 


performance [| pes wo 


on the visiting team to 
close out the match soon- 
er rather than later. 

Hopkins was able to 
do just that in perhaps 
the closest and most tense 
set of the match. The Jays 
did not have a lead until 
the tail end of the game, 
when the — scoreboard 
read 21-20. 

They pushed further 
and broadened the gap to 


' 24-21. Gettysburg inched 


back by winning the next 
two points, but a kill from 
Johnston secured the 3-1 
victory. 


Following Rhead’s 


@ BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Men's Swimming 
Oct. 31, 2015 | 
vs. Boston College 


T, 182-182 


Men’s Soccer — 


Oct. 29, 2015 


Football 


Oct. 31, 2015 
vs. Ursinus College _ 


W, 49-13 


Women's Swimming 
Oct. 31, 2015 
ie Boston College 


WW, 196-168 


Women’s Soccer — 
Oct. 31, 2015 
@ Gettysburg College _ 


124 eon 


over the 
weekend, she 
was named 
Centennial 
Volleyball 
Player of the 
Week. 

Having 
totaled 41 
assists, 14 
digs and four 
blocks in that 
match alone, 
it was her 
performance 
against Get- 
tysburg es- 
pecially that 
not only 
earned her 
the title but 
also earned 
Hopkins the 
right to host the Centen- 
nial Conference tourna- 
ment. 

“We are pleased to 
be at home for the Con- 
ference tournament; it 
should help our ailing 
players recover,” head 
coach Tim Cole said in 
an interview with www. 
hopkinssports.com. 
“Every week of this sea- 
son has been dramati- 
cally different from one 
another, and this team 
has gotten very good 
about rolling with the 
punches. We were able 
to do what we did be- 
cause of how we train 
and the culture of our 
program.” 

Senior Carolyn Zinn, 
to add onto Coach Cole, 
said, “We are striving 
to improve our com- 
petitive flow every day. 


4 
, 


their season into 


= HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Sophomore Kristi Rhead sets the ball in perfect 
form to her teammate, as the Jays go on to win. 


With a long stretch with 
no matches, these two 
matches gave us the 
chance to play someone 
other than ourselves 
like we do in practice. 
With these two wins, 
we now have the op- 
portunity to host con- 
ference championships 
this weekend.” 

Hopkins will have the 
home-court advantage 
as they host this year’s 
Centennial Conference 
tournament this upcom- 
ing weekend. This ad- 
vantage might prove to 


’ be crucial for the injury- 


plagued Jays, in their ef- 
forts toward continuing 
post- 
season play. The matches 
will take place all day 
Saturday and Sunday 
Nov. 7-8 in the Goldfarb 


Gymnasium. af a 


te 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


TESS MEEHAN — WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
For The Vews-Letter 


On Saturday, Oct. 31, 
the Hopkins women’s 
cross country team raced 
its way to its eighth con- 
secutive Centennial Con- 
ference Championship. 

In this 50-point-margin 
team victory, four Blue 
Jays (junior Tess Meehan, 
senior Hannah Oneda, 
senior Courtney Kelly 
and sophomore Caroline 

Smith) took home First 
Team Centennial Confer- 
ence Honors. 

Meehan took it a step 
further, placing first with 
a time of 21:33 and secur- 
ing the individual confer- 
ence title. 

The News-Letter sat 
down with Meehan to re- 
flect on her latest achieve- 
ment and the team’s post- 
season prospects. 


The News-Letter: How 
has your role on the team 
changed over the past 
three years? 

Tess Meehan: The 
main thing I’ve tried to 
focus on personally over 
the past couple years is 
just trying to be more 
consistent in my races 
and workouts. Working 
to a point where I can be 
a more reliable finisher 
for the team has probably 
been my biggest goal over 
the past couple years. 


N-L: Your team is 
looking to win its fourth 
straight national title. 
What do you 


e that goal? 
TM: At this point in the 
season we are more fo- 
cused on the little Eid 


like staying hydrated, get- 
ting enough recovery after 
workouts and enough sleep 
and nursing any injuries. 
Earlier in the season it’s al- 
ways really important that 
we all push through the 
tough workouts and races 
together. Making sure that 
we get in the work we need 
even if someone is having 
an ‘off’ day. 


N-L: With this person- 
al achievement, you join 
your sister Sophia who 
was also named Confer- 
ence Runner of the Year 
last year. What is it like 
to follow in your sister’s 
footsteps and achieve the 
same honor? What is the 
best thing about having 
your sister on the team 
with you? 

TM: I am so lucky to 
have a really supportive 
and hardworking sister. 
Sophie is an amazing ex- 
ample of what someone 
can accomplish athleti- 
cally if they really dedi- 
cate them self to improv- 
ing and throw themselves 
into their sport. It’s been 
awesome to watch her 
improve as a runner 
throughout her time here 
at Hopkins, and I hope 
that with all the support 
she gives me I can contin- 
ue to build upon the suc- 
cess that she had had both 
individually and with the 
team. 


N-L: How are you go- 
ing to prepare in the next 
two weeks for the Mid- 
east Regional Champion- 
ships? 

TM: The little things... 
rest, nursing any kinks 
or injuries, sleeping and 
maybe some faster gs 


workout just to start feel- 
ing good and getting 
some turnover back for 
end of races. 


What is 


also support for each 
other is what makes the 
team so special and so 
successful. 


N-L: What about this 


N-L: your 
mental- season 
ity and stands 
the team’s out from 
mental- VITAL the past 
iy head || STATISTICS |] °? 
ing into TOM % 
the final I think 
sige Name: Tess Meehan iy ha 
: ie 
Trying to Year sunOf ‘ soda 
stay re- Sport: Women’s XC , about this 
laxed and || Major: International Studies |] years’ 
confident. || Hometown: Haverford, Pa. team or 
I think || High School: Haverford most im- 
some- pressed 
thing that by _ this 
the older year is 
girls on our fresh- 
the team, particularly men... We have an amaz- 


Hannah Oneda who is 
an incredibly calm and 
collected racer, will re- 
ally try to stress to the 
younger girls is just stay- 
ing confident in the work 
we’ve done. Everyone has 
worked so hard over the 
summer and into this 
fall. We just need to trust 
in our training at this 
point. 


N-L: What sets the 
Hopkins cross program 
apart from other teams in 
the conference and in the 
nation? 

TM: There is such a 
culture among the girls 
on the team. Everyone 
wants to become the best 
they can possibly be, and 
it really shows with how 
we push each other in 
workouts and races. Ev- 
eryone holds the other 
accountable, and I think 
this level of competition 
between one another but 


ing freshman class that 
has really stepped up. 
Felicia Kérner and Tasha 
Freed in particular have 
had amazing freshman 
years. We also have sev- 
eral freshmen right out- 
side our top seven to eight 
girls who will certainly 
be making an even big- 
ger impact next year and 
in years to come. I don’t 
think it is super rare to 
have a freshman or even 
two freshmen in your top 
group, but to have five to 
seven freshmen in your 
top 12, and for them to 
display the poise and 
resilience while racing 
that our girls have shown 


‘throughout the year is 


truly impressive. 


Meehan joins her sis- 
ter and Oneda, becom- 
ing the third Conference 
Runner of the Year on 
the Blue Jays’ roster this 
season, 
Sass Sw iw ee 


<W. soccer splits two close conference contests 


By GAB RUSSO. 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
soccer team took on Get- 
tysburg this past Satur- 
day in their 17th game of 
the season. The Blue Jays 
lost 2-1 after two over- 
times, making their over- 
all record 12-4-1 and their 
conference record 8-2-0. 

Coming off a 3-2 win 
against McDaniel College 
on the previous Tuesday, 
the Blue Jays were flying 
high after an overtime win. 

The Blue Jays domi- 

nated against McDaniel 
with an early goal from 
junior Meg Van de Loo in 
the third minute assisted 
by freshman Kristen Hori. 
McDaniel answered back 
in the 10th minute with a 
shot from 50 yards out. 
-- In the second half, Mc- 
Daniel scored in the 61st 
minute, taking the lead, 
but the Blue Jays tied up 
the game in the 79th min- 
ute when senior Issy Ber- 
key scored off a penalty 
kick. 
- The game went into 
two overtime periods, 
and senior Alaina Arthur 
scored the game-winning 
goal in the 108th minute 
off of a cross from sopho- 
more Sophie Murphy. 

' Sophomore Bess Kitz- 
miller had one save for the 
Blue Jays and junior Clara 
‘Aranguren allowed one 
goal versus four saves. 

After the McDaniel 
win, Saturday was the last 
regular-season game for 
‘the Blue Jays. The Lady 

Jays had momentum from 
their win against Bryn 
‘Mawr College and came 
out looking to end the reg- 
‘ular season with a win. 

However, in the 14th 


_. kick. The rest of the first 


and most of the second 
half remained scoreless 
until Issy Berkey capital- 


not reflective of who the 
better team was on the 
field. 

“This weekend’s loss 


ized on a was a frus- 
penalty trating 
kick to tie one. The 
the game score did 
in the 86th not reflect 
minute. the bet 

Regula- ter team 
tion time whatso- 
ended ever. We 
with the kept pos- 
score tied session of 
11, and the ball 
the Blue almost 95 
Jays found percent of 
them - HOPKINSSPORTSCOM the whole 
selves in Junior Adrienne Johnson has been game. Our 
a similar crucial in anchoring team defense. problem 
situation was that 


as Tuesday’s game. In the 
second overtime period 
Gettysburg scored in the 
106th minute, ending the 
Blue Jays’ hopes of a vic- 
tory. Aranguren had three 
saves for the Blue Jays, and 
Gettysburg senior Eliza 
Gray had five saves. 

Hopkins outshot their 
opponent 12-7, showing 
that both teams struggled 
to convert opportunities 
into goals. Both goals in 
regulation time were 
from penalty kicks, which 
in some cases can be very 
subjective calls. 

“Tt was a tough loss 
coming off of a six-game 
winning streak. We pos- 
sessed the ball really well 


and had several goal scor- 


ing opportunities that 
we just couldn't capital- 


ize on,” senior MaryAlice 


McKenna said. “However, 
we are in a great position 
and looking forward to 
coming out stronger than 
ever this upcoming week- 
end to win the Centennial 
Conference title.” 
After the streak, this 
loss in overtime was es- 
ve ete on the Jays 
ee was 


we civalin’t finish when it 
mattered and they could,” 
Berkey said. 

Hopkins is still ranked 


second in the conference 
behind Swarthmore. The 
regular season is now 
over, and they look to 
dominate the Centennial 
Conference Tournament. 

“Going into the Con- 
ference Tournament this 
upcoming weekend, we 
have nothing left to lose, 
and I think that will show 
that when we come out 
and play: We have the 
will to win, the passion, 
the commitment and the 
heart, so if we bring all 
those things out onto the 
field with us, we should 
come out victorious,” Ber- 
key said. 

On Saturday the Blue 
Jays will take on Mc- 
Daniel for the first round 
of the Centennial Con- 
ference Tournament in 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Bll 


Both XC teams excel 
at Centennial meet 


XC, rrom B12 
the 8k race at 25:23. In this 
season his performances 
have often been represen- 
tative of returning run- 
ners stepping up to carry 
the team. 

“Louis had an in- 
credible race and it was 
amazing to see him fin- 
ish so well in the con- 
ference,” Schwartz said. 
“Both Louis and I were 
in the open race last year, 
so moving up to the var- 
sity squad and _ finish- 
ing all-conference was 
a great reward for the 
hard work and training 
we put in during the off- 
season to make that big 
step up.” 

How - 
ever, much 
of what 
held the 
team from a 
conference 
title on Sat- 
urday was 


gional title can be ours.” 

The women’s team, 
on the other hand, heads 
into the remainder of the 
postseason accustomed to 
victory. They are excited 
about this title but remain 
focused on upcoming 
meets. 

“We're all really proud 
of our collective accom- 
plishment this year at con- 
ferences,” senior captain 
Courtney Kelley said. “We 
raced in a very tight pack 
and it was really great train- 
ing/preparation for how we 
will race at Nationals.” 

Now that it is late in the 
season, the team is nar- 
rowing in on their goal 
of winning 
another 
consecutive 
national 
champion- 
ship, which 
they have 
been work- 
ing towards 


their loose all season. 

spread. The Co Wee 2 
spread from think about 
the first to nationals 
fifth run- the second 
ners for the previous 
Hopkins = nationals is 
was Over a HOPKINSSPORTS.COM over,” se- 
minute, far Sophomore Louis Levine placed nior captain 
larger than first among Blue Jay runners. Hannah 
what we Oneda said. 
have seen In a way 


this team exhibit at points 
in the season. 

“Going forward into 
regionals and nationals 
where there are many 
more runners in the race, 
it will be incredibly impor- 
tant to diminish that gap 
and have all of our top five 
within 20 seconds of each 
other,” Schwartz _ said. 


“ 


— 


together every day and 
I know how tough and 
talented everyone on this 
team is. We can run much 
tighter as a pack and that’s 
how we will able to hit our 
goals going forward.” 
With a tighter pack in 
addition to continued ex- 
cellence from individual 
runners, this men’s team 


should be capable of im- 


pressive things, a reality 
the team is well-aware of. 

“At regionals, the top 
two teams automatically 
qualify for nationals,” 
Schwartz said. “But with 
how strong this team is 
and how much potential 
we still have, there is no 
reason to only shoot for 
second place. We are still 
looking to reclaim that 
regional championship 
that we won for the first 
time two years ago. If we 
are able to pack up well 
up front and maintain our 
position through the back 
hills of the course, that re- 


this race provided them 
with a taste of what is yet 
to come, further helping 
them prepare for nation- 
als. 

“We pushed the first 
mile more than we usually 
do — we started at a 5:30 
pace,” Kelly said. “We usu- 
ally go out a full 10 seconds 
slower on the first mile, 
This training was impor- 
tant for the Nationals race 
because that race usually 
goes Out quick as well.” 

At this point in the sea- 
son the team has already 
put in the work to build en- 
durance and be able to exe- 
cute race strategy. Now the 
time is coming to simply 
get in a Nationals mindset 
and understand that they 
have the ability to take an- 
other title. 

“We just need to con- 
tinue to stay mentally 
positive throughout the 
races, which I think we 
have been doing a great 
job collectively this en- 
tire season,” Kelly said. 
“We have really already 
put all the preparation 
in for regionals. The en- 
tire year we have been 
preparing for nationals. 
Now we're just mak- 
ing sure we're sleeping 
enough, eating right, 
and we are starting to 
taper.” 


Swim teams plunge into season on high note 


SWIMMING, From B12 
see our team doing great 
things at the end of the 
year.” 

Juniors Andy Green- 
halgh and Evan Holder 
took two individual wins 
each as part of a nine of 18 
spread. 


Holder notched his 
first win in 1:53.71 in the 
200 IM and his second in 
the 200 free while also 
contributing to a win in 
the 400 medley relay and 
second-place finishes in 
both the 400 and 200 free 
relay teams. 


_ HOPKINSSPORTS.COM ~ 


Greenhalgh _ started 
his meet with a 4:35.40 
victory in the 500 free 
with sophomore team- 
mate Kyle Otazu in sec- 
ond. Greenhalgh was 
also part of a victory in 
the 800 free relay and the 
1650 free. 

“Even though the meet’ 
resulted in a win and tie 
against D-I competition, 
we still have some work to 
do before we rest,” Holder 
said. 

“Individually we had 
some great swims from 


_ where we are at right 


now. For people who 
didn’t have the swims 
they wanted, they know 
that the work they have ~ 


_ put in will pay off even- 


tually because Coach — 
has ghiebeords us to do 


ane " Green- 


balgh said. “Overall it 
was great to walk away 
defeating and tying two 
quality division I pro- 
grams while getting a 
chance to gauge where 
we are at this point in the 
season.” 

The Jays still have a 
substantial amount of 
time to prepare for the 
meets that will really 
matter this season, but 
this early test was very 
encouraging for the 
squad. Both the men’s 
and women’s teams are 
perennial powers and 
once again expected to 
be pi competitive Ht 

Up next for the 
a trip to bye 
ee both teams will 

pas! College ai 
adic’ — 
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Dip You 


KNow? 


Three current women’s XC 
runners (Hannah Oneda, 
Sophie and Tess Meehan) have 
been named Centennial Con- 
ference Runner of the Year? 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday 


Football vs. Franklin & Marshall, 


12 p.m. 
Women’s Soccer vs. F&M, 4:30 p.m. 
Water Polo @ Salem International, 


10:15 a.m. 


Volleyball clinches home- 
court for conferences 


By SAMMY BHATIA 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins volleyball team 
traveled to Pennsylvania to 
land a pair of decisive vic- 
tories over the Bryn Mawr 
College Owls and the Get- 
tysburg College Bullets. 

Their impressive week- 
end landed them a tie for 
a No. 1 seed with Gettys- 
burg and the Haverford 
College Black Squirrels 
in the Centennial Confer- 
ence for the regular sea- 
son standings. All three 
teams stand at 8-2. 

The Lady Jays played 
their first match of the 
weekend on _ Friday 
against the Owls, sweep- 
ing them in three sets. 
Hopkins was thus able 
to tip their .500 season 
record to 11-10 and im- 


kins maintained a steady 
pace through the rest of 
the set and closed it out 
at 25-10. 

The second set started 
with a very minor scare 
for the Jays as the home 
team took a 3-1 lead. 
Undeterred, Hopkins 
scored nine points in a 
row to take a 10-3 lead. 
The Jays clinched the set 
at 25-10. 

The final set followed in 
similar fashion: Hopkins 
showcased their domi- 
nance from the start, drop- 
ping only one of the first 
10 points after winning 
the first five consecutively. 

Freshman Grace 
Haselhorst, who stands 
at 5-feet-11-inches, made a 
kill to close the set at 25- 
12 and put an end to the 
match at 3-0. Two play- 
ers who really excelled 


prove their for the Lady 
Centennial Jays were 
Conference sophomores 
record to 7-2. Erica John- 

Hopkins ston and 
took a quick Kristi Rhe- 
lead, rac- ad. Johnston 
ing to a 5-0 had nine 
lead right digs and an 
off the bat. even more 
Bryn Mawr impressive 
was able to match-high 
claw its way of nine kills. 
back into the BittOguer 
match _be- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM the third 
fore Lady Jay Sophomore Kristi Rhead was straight 
sophomore namedCCplayerofthe week. match, Rhe- 
Elizabeth ad led the 


Wuerstle dropped five 
consecutive service aces 
to take the set to a 16-5 
lead. 

Wuerstle landed an- 
other ace later on to 
achieve a career-high of 
six service aces. Hop- 


team in the number of 
assists. In a match that 
was not even her best of 
the weekend, she man- 
aged to tally up 26 as- 
sists, 13 digs, six service 
aces and three 
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M. XC takes second, W. 
first at Conierence Meet 


By LUCAS BEDNAREK 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins cross coun- 
try exhibited yet anoth- 
er impressive showing 
from both the men’s and 
women’s teams at Satur- 
day’s Centennial Con- 
ference championships. 
The women’s team, con- 
tinuing a season char- 
acterized by consistent 
victory, placed first, 
while the men’s team 
finished second overall 
in their race. 

While the Jays are ex- 
cited about these perfor- 
mances, they continue to 
train and maintain focus 
on the upcoming regional 
and national champion- 
ships. 

Their second-place 
finish fell slightly short 
of the conference cham- 


pionship goal that the 
men’s team has been 
looking toward, but they 
upheld their confidence 
and composure. 

“As a team, we are con- 
tent with our second place 


finish at conference,” 
senior captain Ryan 
Schwartz said. “One of 


our major goals this sea- 
son was to take back that 
conference title so it is ob- 
viously a little frustrating 
to fall short of that. I am 
still very proud of every- 
one on this team and how 
hard they fought regard- 
less.” 

The men’s team was 
led in this race by sopho- 
more Louis Levine, who 
has placed first for Hop- 
kins in many of their re- 
cent races. Levine placed 
fourth overall, finishing 
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The women’s team celebrates yet another conference championship. 
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Men’s Soccer: 


In-Conference Thriller 


Junior Samy Ramadane 
scored the game winner 
for the Jays in the 73rd 
minute as they defeated 
Washington College 4-3 in 
the team’s regular season 


Women’s Soccer: 
(lose Outcomes 


The women’s soccer team 
beat McDaniel but then lost 
to rival Gettysburg this 
past week in back-to-back 
games. The Lady Jays will 
face McDaniel next in tour- 


Athlete of the Week: 
Tess Meehan 


Junior runner Tess Mee- 
han helped lead the wom- 
en’s cross country team to 
its eighth consecutive Cen- 
tennial Conference title this 
past weekend with a first- 


finale. 
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By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Senior Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
and women’s swim 
teams opened their sea- 
sons with a successful 
weekend at the annual 
Thomas Murphy Invi- 
tational. The women’s 
team went 2-0 with victo- 
ries over both the Loyola 
University Maryland 
Greyhounds and_ the 
Boston College Eagles, 
while the men’s team 
bested the Greyhounds 
and tied the Eagles. 

“At this point in the 
season we have been 
training for two months 
but know little about 
what type of racing con- 
dition the team is in,” 
junior Evan Holder said. 
“This meet was a chance 
‘to get a reading on what 
type of shape we are in 
and how to more for- 
ward towards our mid- 
season meet.” 

“I think the biggest 
thing theme from this 
weekend is the ‘all-in’ 
mentality that Coach 
[George Kennedy] has 
preached since the be- 
ginning of the year,” 
junior Andy Green- 
halgh said. “Our relays 
were great because 
the swimmers were 
all into their races and 
beating the guys next 
to them, and our team 
was all into cheering 
them on.” 

The women’s team 
posted an _ impressive 
397.5 points in their two 
matches in the process of 
winning 15 of 18 events. 
Sophomore Anna Wis- 


niewski, the school record — 
holder in the 200 IM, won 


three individual events in 
addition to contributing 
to the 400 medley relay, 
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nament play. 


which Hopkins won by 
over four seconds. 

Also part of the med- 
ley relay team were fellow 
sophomores Kaitlin Jones 
and Gwynnie LaMastra, 
who later finished first 
and second in the 200 IM. 


To close out the first day, 


the 800 free relay team 
of Jones, freshman Em- 
ily Cheng, freshman Ra- 
bia Syed and sophomore 
Courtney Cowan took first 
with another Hopkins 
team consisting of LaMas- 
tra, junior Kristen Kaiser, 
freshman Julia Pacitti and 
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sophomore Sarah Fauska, 
finishing in third place 15 
seconds later. 

Wisniewski, Jones, 
Cowan and _ LaMastra 
continued their weekend 
dominance to open day 
two with two victories, 
first in the 200 free re- 
lay and then the 400 IM. 
Cheng took second in the 
100 fly with junior Abby 
Brown close _ behind. 
Brown finished third two 
seconds later at 59.34. 

LaMastra tacked on an 
individual win in the 100 
breaststroke and Brown 


place finish. 
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Swim team opens its competitive season 


took the top spot in the 
200 fly to close individual 
events. 

“T think that as our 
first official meet of the 
season, we demonstrated 
that we had a good team 
atmosphere and a full 
support system from ev- 
ery teammate,” LaMastra 
said. “We still have a long 
way to go before we reach 
our midseason meet at 
Kenyon in December, but 
with the amount of effort 
we put into every day 
and every practice, I can: 
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Field Hockey struggles vs. Bulle 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins 
hockey team lost to the 
Gettysburg College Bul- 
lets at home on Saturday, 
Oct. 31. In Centennial 
Conference play, the Bul- 
lets proved too much for 
the Lady Jays, winning 
the game with a late pen- 
alty stroke and a final 
score of 5-4, 

With this, the final 
game of the season, the 
Lady Jays finish 2015 with 
an overall record of 7-9 
and a Centennial Confer- 
ence record of 4-5. 

Senior defender Kiana 
Duncan reflected on the 
team’s mentality during 
the game. 

“Everyone was very 
calm throughout the en- 
tire game,” Duncan said. 
“Tt seemed like even when 
we were losing we were 
confident that we would 
get the goals back. The 
energy was really good 
overall throughout the 
game.” 


¢ 


field: 


The game began in fa- 
vor of the Lady Jays, with 
Hopkins jumping out to 
an early two goal lead 
over Gettysburg. Senior 
midfielder Leslie MacMa- 
nus and sophomore mid- 
fielder Morgan Pothast 
provided the Lady Jays 
with the advantage, scor- 
ing back-to-back goals 42 
seconds apart. 

MacManus’s goal came 
1:41 into the game off the 
rebound of junior midfield- 
er Victoria Piscopo’s shot. 

Less than a minute 


‘ 
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ers, HOPKINSSPORTS.COM. 
Junior Bridget Hampton looks scored Saturday night vs. Gettysburg. 


later, Hopkins’ advantage 
was doubled with Piscopo 
again acting as the facili- 
tator, feeding a pass that 
Pothast was able to glide 
the ball past the Bullets’ 
goalie, sophomore Haley 
Mowery. 

That two-goal cushion 
quickly eroded, however, 
as Gettysburg scored two 
unanswered goals to lev- 
el the game with 25:38 re- 
maining in the first half. 
Bullets junior forward 
Hannah 
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